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VIRGINIA, FIRST AND LAST. 


I could not help crying out, “‘ Bravo ! well aimed! ” 
for no nine-pins ever went down more helplessly 
than those poor fellows before the round shot. 
Then the General, turning round to me, says rather 
grimly, ‘‘ Sir, the behaviour of the enemy seems to 
please you!” “I am pleased, sir,” says I, ‘‘ that my 
countrymen yonder should fight as becomes our na- 
tion.” —THACKERAY’S Virginians. 

AsourtT sixteen years ago, as I was wan- 
dering through the beautiful meadows that 
slope to the Rappahannock river, beside 
Falmouth and Fredericksburg, in the State 
of Virginia, there started up before. me, 
soaring and singing, a bird entirely different 
from any that I had ever seen or heard there 
before. I afterwards learned that the old 
colonial governor, Spottswood, who had re- 
sided there, and after whom the county 
was named Spotisylvania, had imported a 
large number of English skylarks, with the 
hope that they too might be colonized. But 
the experiment did not succeed: there.are on- 
ly traditions of the few-and-far-between visits 
of these little angels, of which I cherish the 
belief that I witnessed one. The song 
which then arrested my attention only by 
its novelty and sweetness, has gathered in 
the years that have passed since then a 
plaintive and almost mystic quality, As I 
recall it now it sings much that as a boy 
Icould not understand,—of a genera- 
tion df true gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
long ago past and buried, with fewer rep- 
resentatives left than of the skylarks they 
brought with them, and which only lived to 
sing their requiem. Little did I dream 
then that where this melody alone startled 
the summer air, the shrieking shell and 
hurtling cannon-ball were soon to bring 
their horrible music ; that those silver wa- 
ters were to redden with the blood of the 

oung companions with whom | played on 
its banks; that the homes I had known so 
full of joy were in a few years to become 
charred and desolate monuments of the de- 
vastations and sorrows of War, —still more 
warnings of that wrong which Nemesis 
with wheel and rudder evermore tracketh 
by land and sea, whatever bend and break. 
Music pierces the air to a greater distance 
than tenfold its amount of mere noise: 
there must come a day when the shot and 
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shell, reaching to or falling short of any no- 
ble work, shall prove whether they have 
uttered music or mere noise. For the pres- 
ent I distinguish my little songster’s theme 
of the olden time, and hear it as finely 
linked to the time now so swiftly passing 
away. To record some impressions of that 
Past, and trace some traits of the Present, 
ere it also shall be completely buried, is the 
aim of this paper. 

Virginia first appears in history as the 
fair frame about two noble figures, — Cap- 
tain John Smith and the Indian Princess 
Pocahontas. Their story is one of the few of 
those poetic traditions with which histories 
so invariably open that are true. Pocahon- 
tas certainly did rush forward and clasp the 
head of the prostrate young English Captain 
on which the tomahawk was about to descend 
in execution of her father’scommand. The 
stern heart of Powhattan was touched by 
this act of his child — she was but little over 
thirteen years of age at this time —and he 
commented that his captive should live to 
make tomahawks for himself, and beads 
and bells for Pocahontas. Afterward the 
Indian king agreed to let Smith return to 
Jamestown, on condition of his sending him 
two guns and a grindstone. When, soon 
after, Jamestown with all its stores was de- 
stroyed by fire, and the colonists were per- 
ishing of cold and hunger, half of them 
were saved by the arrival of Pocahontas 
with bread, raccoons, and venison. - It was 
about two years after Captain Smith’s life 
had been saved by Pocahontas that he came, 
from exploring a large portion of the colo- 
ny, to rest at Werowomoco, where Ki 
Powhattan and his daughter resided. The 
king being absent was sent for; and mean- 
time Pocahontas, who though well grown, 
was not yet sixteen years of age, called to- 
gether a number of Indian maidens to ar- 
range with her a dramatic entertainment 
for the handsome young Englishman and 
his attendants. “ They made a fire on a 
level field, and Smith sat on a mat before it. 
A hideous noise and shrieking were sudden- 
ly heard in the adjoining woods.” The 
English snatched up their arms. Pocahon- 
tas rushed forward and asked Smith to slay. 
rather than suspect her of perfidy, and 
their apprehensions were quieted. Then 
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thirty young women ran out from the woods | man.” Then slowly, and not without some 
all naked, except a cincture of green leaves. | indignant flashing from her great dark eyes, 
Pocahontas wore on her head a_ beautiful | “ They did fell us always you were dead, 


pair of buck’s horns, an otter’s skin at her | 


girdle, and another on her arm; a quiver 
ung on her shoulder, and she held a bow 
and arrow in her hand. The other nymphs 
had antlers on their heads and various sav- 
age decorations. Bursting from the forest 
they circled around John Smith and the 
fire, singing and dancing for an hour. They 
then disappeared in *he woods. When 
they cok it was to invite Smith to 
their habitations, where they circled around 
him again, dancing and crying, “ Love 
you not me?” ‘They then feasted him 
richly ; and lastly, with pine-knot torches, 
escorted him to his lodging. This Captain 
John Smith was without doubt an imperial 
kind of man, and there is no wonder and no 
doubt that the Indian maiden felt already 
tender palpitations on his account. A far 
different night was that which, at a later 
period, found Pocahontas spending the 
whole of a dark night climbing hills, toil- 
ing through thickets, to reach the tents of 
Smith and his companions, to warn them of 
the decree of death which Powhattan, un- 
der some misunderstanding, had issued. 
Smith at this time offered her many beauti- 
ful presents; but, as he himself wrote, 
“with the teares running downe her cheeke, 
she said she durst not be seen to have any, 
for if Powhattan should know it, she were 
but dead; and so she ran away by herself 
as she came.” 

Some two years later Smith returned to 
England. The Indian princess was induced 
to marry John Rolfe ‘ being told that 
Smith was dead. After being baptized — 
as one may see in Chapman’s huge picture 
of that event in the Rotunda of the Capitol 
at Washington—she was taken to Eng- 
land as Mrs. Rolfe. At Brentford, where 
she was staying, Captain Smith visited her. 
She uttered no word on seeing him, but, 
after a modest salutation, turned away and 
hid her face. She remained thus motion- 
less for nearly two hours. She then came 
forward to Smith, and touchingly reminded 
him, in the presence of her husband and a 
large company, of the kindness she had 
shown him in her own country. 
did promise Powhattan,” she said, \“ what 
was yours should be his, and he the like to 

ou: you called him father, being in his 


and J knew no other till I came to Plymouth. 
Yet Powhattan did command Uttamatto- 
makin to seek you and know the truth, be- 
cause your countrymen will lie much.” 
Our colonial angel died soon afterward — 
in 1617— leaving one child, Thomas Rolfe, 
through whom must have come that enor- 
mous number of aristocratic Virginian fami- 
lies which claim to be the descendants of 
Pocahontas, a more honourable descent by- 
the-way, in Virginia, than any traceable 
from the noblest ancestor that ever “ came 
over with the Conqueror.” 

One can scarcely. imagine a finer coat of 
arms for Virginia to have adopted than the 
design of an Indian maiden protecting the 
white man from the tomahawk. But with 
Smith and Pocahontas the soul of the colo- 
ny seemed to have departed. The kind- 
nesses by which she had so repeatedly saved 
the ones were repaid with all manner of 
cruelty and fraud by their immediate suc- 
cessors. Fora century the Indian name for 
a Virginian was Longknife. As an early 
classification of the persons at Jamestown 
we find “ four carpenters, twelve labourers, 
one blacksmith, one bricklayer, one sailor, 
one barber, one mason, one tailor, one 
drummer, one chirurgeon, fifty-four gentle- 
men ;” but there are reasons to believe 
that even some of these had “left their 


the occupation of being “gentleman” was 
not the most successful in the colony. I 
have often observed that, with the excep- 
tion of the families which trace back to Po- 
cahontas, the “ First Families of Virginia” 
rarely try to refer their origin to the earli- 
est settlements of the State, or to the vicini- 
ty of Jamestown. One familiar with the 
writings of Swift, or the current jests of 
that period, will be at no loss to find the 
reason. There were Australias in those 
days too, and tickets-of-leave in all but the 
name. Even the “gentlemen” were those 
whose antecedents would not bear too close 
a scrutiny. 





“ You | 


This was in East Virginia. The western 
half of the State was almost unknown to 
them, and had an entirely different settle- 
|ment. These settlers were Germans driven 
| from their homes by the restless ambition of 
the Grand Monarque and the cruelties of 


country for their country’s good,” and that . 


and a stranger, and for the same reason so| Turenne, the greater part of whom re- 

I must call you.” After a long pause, and| mained in Pennsylvania, but many went 
much emotion, she said, “I will call you | down into the valley of the Shenandoah, in 
father, and you shall call me child, and so I | Virginia. The earliest settler in this region 
| of the State was one Jacob Stover, of whom 


will be for ever and ever your countrywo- 
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there survives a tradition that would lead 
one to doubt whether he was not the original 
Yankee under a Teutonic disguise. On 
applying to the Colonial Governor of Vir- 
ginia (1642) for a large grant of land, Sto- 
ver was refused unless he could give satis- 
factory assurance that he would have the 
land occupied by the legally requisite num- 
ber of families within a given time. This 
being impossible, Stover went to England 
to petition the King himself to direct his 
grant to issue; and, to insure success, had 
gree human names to every horse, cow, 

og, and hog he owned, representing them 
as heads of families ready to settle upon the 
land. His Majesty, ignorant that they who 
bore such stately names were grazing, bray- 
ing or squeaking in the rich fields for which 
they petitioned, issued the huge grant, and 
to this day the enormously wealthy descend- 
ants of the Stovers are, in the popular be- 
lief, enjoying estates by virtue of titles given 
to “ father Jacob’s cattle.” 

Such were the two elements that first en- 
tered that garden spot of the New World 
—a State of whose natural advantages no | 
truer description can be found than that of | 
Rolfe, the husband of Pocahontas, who, writ- 





ing tothe King in 1616, declared it “ for 
the goodness of the seate, and the fertileness | 
of the land, a countrey as worthy of good | 
report as can be declared by the pen of the 
best writer; for ayre fresh and temperate, 
somewhat hotter in summer, and not alto- 
gether so cold in winter, as in England; for 
water most wholesome and verie plentifull ; | 
and for fayre navigable rivers and good | 
harbors, no countrey in Christendom, in so | 
small a circuite, is so well stored.” It is | 
indeed a State which might have been 
named Pandora, from the number and vari- 
ety of its gifts: with a valley and piedmont 
region, anticipating in vigour the loam of 
the prairies, a superb vein of gold, and 
mountains of iron, and all these resting un- 
der a pleasanter sky (to my thinking) than 
that of Italy, it has stretching throughout the 
State navigable rivers, fingers of the ocean, 
ready to bear all these to the marts of the 
world. 

Into the physical characteristics of the 
State it will be necessary to enter more par- 
ticularly. Its geology is interesting. A 
tract of tertiary runs from the south-east 
part of the State (the coast) past Richmond 
to the Potomac. <A belt of primary suc- 
ceeds, stretching to the base of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Two narrow beds of 
new red sand stone, having the same south- 
west trend, come to the surface now and 
then in this wide primary bed. West of the 
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Blue Ridge we have the Potsdam sandstone 
cropping out, succeeded by a zone of Black 
River and Trenton limestone. The towns 
of Winchester, Staunton, and Lexington 
are built on this zone. This is followed, 
westward, by a xe variety of groups, as 
grey sandstones, Tully limestone (including 
vari-colored shales, greywacke, pyrites, 
&c.), Helderberg limestone, Medina sand- 
stone (consisting of variegated sandstones 
and marl, and giving origin to brine springs), 
and carboniferous limestone. The great 
Pennsylvanian and Ohioan coal-field occu- 
pies the space between the western slope of 
the mountains and the Ohio river and Ken- 
tucky. The list of minerals and metals in 
Virginia includes gold, copper, iron, lead, 
plumbago, coal, salt, gypsum (in vast beds), 

orcelain clay, fine granite, slate, soapstone, 
ime, and fire-clay. ‘The finest marbles used 
in the public buildings at Washington come 
from Virginia. The gold-veins are very 
rich: from one ton of earth and rock at the 
Wyckoff mine, 1024 pennyweights of finest 
gold were extracted by the aid of a quartz- 
crusher. The Marshall mine in Spottsylva- 
nia, whose treasures, it is believed, have 
not been half explored, has already yielded 
£60,000. This auriferous vein runs from 
the Rappahannock to the Coosa in Alabama. 
The various mints of the United States 
have since the year 1792 received from Vir- 
ginia gold to the value of £284,026. The 
copper mines are remarkably rich and pure 
—some of them yielding 75 per cent of 
pure copper. Coal and iron exist there in 
inexhaustible quantities. In the valley of 
Virginia hematites occur in abundance, and 
specular and magnetic ores in the south- 
west mountains. The extent of the coal- 
fields is computed at 21,195 square miles. 
Around Richmond, west of the Alleghanies, 
and on the North Potomac, lie vast fields of 
bituminous coal: large beds of anthracite 
are in the valley ; cannel near Charleston ; 
and all kinds are to be found in the region 
of the Kanawha. To this report the exten- 
sive salt-mines and petroleum of the last- 
named regions must be added. As may be 


judged, the State abounds in mineral springs 


— sulphur, warm, chalybeate, &c.— which 
have for thany yearsebeen famous places of 
resort. These exist chiefly in the centre of 
the State. Some of these springs have a 
temperature from 100° to 107°. In objects 
of interest to the tourist no other State in 
America can compare with Virginia. I can 
almost agree with Miss Martineau in ascrib- 
ing more grandeur to Hawk’s Nest, where a 
perpendicular cliff rises 1000 feet over the 
river, than to Niagara; and the Natural 
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Bridge is as if some mighty cataract had 
suddenly turned to stone, and had its terri- 
ble voice hushed to a more awful silence. 
The chasm is 240 feet high, and 90 wide. 
Nor was Thomas Jefferson far wrong in 
saying that to see Harper’s Ferry alone was 


worthy a voyage across the Atlantic. Twa 


rivers —the Potomac ard the Shenandoah 
—here formed an alliance, and-in their 
united strength burst through the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, scattering their Titanic 
bones on every side It is remarkable that, 





ginia for thirty-six years, from 1641, wrote 
to the King, —“I thank God there are no 
free schools nor printing, and I hope we 
shall not have shen hundred years: for 
learning has brought disobedience and her- 
esy and sects into the world, and printing 
has divulged them, and libels upon the best 
gente" God keep us from both!” 
Jost fearfully was the prayer answered. 
Henry A. Wise, a recent Governor of Vir- 
ginia, boasted in the United States Con- 
gress that there was no printing-press in his 


following the example of nature, the spot | Congressional district, and every, leading 


should have been the scene of more conflicts | 


inthe present war than any other point. On 


a great precipice at this point a land-slide | 


has traced a face, which is called in the 
neighbourhood the face of Washington; 
and, indeed, it does resemble the traditional 
portraits of him enough for one to moralize 
upon the scenes which have been enacted 
under the gaze of the father of his country. 
There are ten or twelve interesting caverns 
in Virginia, the most interesting of which is 
Weir’s, in which one wanders 2500 feet be- 
neath the earth, amid sparkling and jew- 
elled splendours. Weir’s Cave interested 
me more than the Mammoth Cave of Ken+ 
tucky, though the latter is much larger. 
The stalactites are finer in Weir’s, the 
stalagmites in the Mammoth. The latter 
is a dead cave, that in Virginia has its pro- 
cesses of formation still going on. The 
finest view in America is doubtless that from 
the peaks of Otter (4260 feet), where noth- 
ing but the eye’s own weariness can impede 
its gaze in any direction. 

Tehenetiy for Virginia, Downing-street 
had not in her early days been driven by 
sheer distraction to give up the experiment 
of pretending to regulate the local affairs of 
colonies thousands of miles off, and so, in 

lace of the mansions, bridges, and school- 
neath which may be seen in Australia to- 
day, Virginia, at twice the age, was far gone 
in decrepitude. It was considered a good 
place to colonize aristocratic stupidity, and 
to provide for ministerial and clerical cous- 
ins who had nothing to do. These went 
over to Virginia, obtained large grants of 
land, kept the less favoured fron» obtaining 
an acre of land, and in§ugurated that system 
of vast farms (with ignorant paupers or la- 
borers) which, remaining untilled and un- 
drained to this day, have put forth only an 
annual harvest of low fevers. In the spirit 
of Lord Douglas in Marmion, — 


Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine 
Could never pen a written line, — 


Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Vir- 





man in the councils of Virginia has been 
animated by a hatred of schools for the 
common people, of whom, at the breaking 
out of the present war, there were in 1860, 
in a population of nearly 900,000 whites, 


over 80,000 adults who could not read or 


write ; to which mass of ignorance must be 
added that of some 526,000 negroes whose 
instruction is prohibited bylaw. But stupid 
rulers were not the heaviest infliction upon 
the young territory. In the same year that 
the Mayflower landed its pilgrims on the 
bleak shores of Massachusetts, a Dutch ship 
landed twenty negroes at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia. The evil weed grew apace; the’ 
slave trade was encouraged; and in a few 
years all East Virginia was dependent upon 
slave labour. With nothing to do now, since 
the arrival of the slaves the young Virgin- 
ians began to crave some vent for their 
spirits, and hit upon the plan of making ex- 
peditions among the Indians. It was out of 
the effort of Governor Berkeley to suppress 
these that “ Bacon’s Rebellion” grew which 
threw the State into civil war in 1676. 
This rebellion proved in the end a benefit 
to Virginia, for it opened the eyes of the 
English Government to the necessity of 
providing a new class of authorities in the 
colony, and encouraging the emigration 
thereto of a better class of people. Toward 
the close of the seventeenth century and 
the opening of the eighteenth came those 
better families from which the Virginians 
love to trace their descent. They were for 
the most part of gentle blood, but without 
what would be considered in England ade- 
quate means. Thackeray in his admirable 
novel, The Virginians, has given a charac- 
teristic picture from which they and their 
conditions of life may be estimated. Some 
of them were learned visionaries who went 
to Virginia to try social experiments, some- 
what as Robert Owen went to the North- 
west in recent years. That old Governor 
Spottswood himself—he who carried over 
the skylarks — is said to have tried to estab- 
lish in the neighborhood of Fredericksburg 
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& society on the pattern of Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia. Tradition assigns a beauti- 
ful island in the Rappahannock, two miles 
above Fredericksburg, on which are some 
old ruins, but which is now uninhabited, as 
the locality selected for Utopia.* 

What I have said relates almost exclu- 
sively to East Virginia. “The smaller settle- 
ments of West Virginia were developing a 
different kind of life. Those Germans and 
Dutchmen were a much more self-reliant 
and hard-working people. They did not 
take kindly to the institution of slavery, 
and if they put the slaves to work they. 
would generally work by their side. That 
which East Virginia has never had —a hard- 
working, well-to-do common people — West 
Virginia formed for itself at an early period. 
For a long time immediately preceding the 
War of Independence there was an unset- 
tled question concerning the jurisdiction to 
which the more settled regions of West 
Virginia belonged, no lines having been sat- 
isfactorily fixed between that portion of the 
territory and those of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. The condition of society during this 
period of thirty or forty years —in which 
the administration of law itself’ ceased — is 
worthy the attention of political philoso- 
phers. There was actually no code but 
public opinion, no administration but that of 
the mob. Nocourts were held; and judges 
were ermined and juries empannelled by the 
community only as occasion demanded. 
Old Kercheval, who was born in that region 
and grew from that state of things, declares 
that “although they had no civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical laws,” they were “a law to 
themselves in all the relationsin which they 
stood to each other. The turpitude of vice 
and the majesty of virtue were then as ap- 


*Much of this region was settled by Scotch fami- 
lies — the Gordons, Scotts, Knoxes, Moncures, Wal- 
laces, — whose descendants have always been the 
Aoost prominent persons in the neighbourhood. 
Douglass Gordon of Fredericksburg is perhaps 
the wealthiest man in Virginia: it is said that, fore- 
seeing the present war, he managed to bring his 
money to England, but returned, and is now devot- 
ing his energies to the Confederacy. Amongst 
these early Scotch settlers were the brothers Camp- 
bell, one of whom was the father of the poet. It 
would seem that Thomas came near being a Virgin- 
ian. His father retired from business, and returned 
to Glasgow about the time of his birth. There is a 
tradition in Virginia that the poet once visited that 
State, and that it was in full view of the fine scenery 
of the Rappahannock that he wrote“ Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter,” tut it is probable that, if the poet had 
ever gone to America, he would have taken a pee 
at the valley of Wyoming, in Pennsylvania. 
friend of the writer related that he once visited 
Campbell, who asked him if he had ever seen Wy- 
oming. On being told that he had, the poet asked if 
the description in Gertrude was anything like the 
place. My friend told the truth as gently as he 
could, that there was no resemblance at all; upon 
which poor @ampbell wept from mortification. 


parent as they are now, and received. the 
same awards of aversion oresteem.” ‘“ The 
punishment for idleness, lying, dishonesty, 
and ill-fame generally was that of ‘hating 
the offender out,’ as they expressed it. This 
was equivalent to the aria anene the 
Greeks.” “ He who did not help at house- 
raisings or harvest parties was branded with 
the epithet Laurence, and knew that in no 
emergency would he ever be helped by his 
neighbours. If one would not serve in the 
militia no law could compel him, but he was 
hated out as a coward unless he was a 
Quaker.” A man on a campaign stole from 
his comrade an ash-cake (a cake of Indian 
meal cooked in the ashes) and was named 
the “ Breadrounds.” A tattler was “ Foul- 
tongue.” These names were given in such 

ood earnest that some of the descendants 

ave found it impossible to shake them off, 
and some of them still remain, altered, as 
family names. Thissystem of tongue-lynch- 
ing exists still in Virginia. The present 
Confederate Governor of Virginia is univer- 
sally known as Extra-Billy Smith, from his 
having once demanded and received extra 
pay from the United States as a mail agent 
for services believed to have been never 
rendered. It is strongly affirmed by Ker- 
cheval and others that a sturdy and power- 
ful race of men began to exist in this por- 
tion of Virginia, surpassing the average 
Englishman in physical stature. A woman, 
it is declared, was equal in strength to an 
Indian; and the country is full of Amazon- 
ian legends. A young Virginian killed a 
buffalo on the Alleghany mountains, 
stretched its skin on some logs lashed to- 
gether, and upon the raft so made sailed 
the full length of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. All this development was, it is bit- 
terly declared, checked by the influx to 
every part of the State of “effeminate and 
worn-out English gentry ” with their Lon- 
don laws and fashions. 

It will be seen that at a very early period 
| this young colony had put forth two distinct 
| branches— East Virginia with predomi- 
| nant English blood, with slavery the basis of 
| a society which must under it become divided 
| into land and slave owners on the one hand, 
| and on the other poor whites — kept poorer 
| than slaves by this fact, that they could not 
get employment with wages when the work 
‘could be done without wages by negroes ; 
| West Virginia with a population mixed of 

Germans, English, and Dutch, with that dis- 
inclination for the institution of slavery 
which will be found more or less‘n all the 
‘Mountain districts of the South (showing, 
| that Milton rightly named Freedom, “a 
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mountain nymph”), and with the hardy 
characteristics which are produced when 
men are thrown much on their own resources 
for livelihood and government. At a very 
early period there were manifestations of jeal- 
ousy between these sections of the State, 
which, however, the Revolutionary War 
against England put to rest for about half a 
century. The breaking out of that war crys- 
tallized Virginia, as it did the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, intoa kind of unity. But it did more ; it 
showed that Virginia contained some strong 
and brave men whose existence amongst 
those crude elements had not been suspected. 
Washington, though he can scarcely be 
called a great man, and though he was not 
above a poor jealousy of Thomas Paine,-to 
whose writings, read by order to his soldiers, 
he attributed much of their energy, was 
certainly a man of bravery, strong sense, 
and of the purest patriotism. Henry was 
eloquent and earnest ; George Mason could 
“toil terribly ;” Jefferson, though he be- 
came a trickster in his later, was capable of 
a pure enthusiasm in his earlier days; and 
Madison, Monroe, and Graham were men of 
honest convictions and good knowledge of 
law. These men must indeed be credited to 
England, and perhaps never indicated their 


origin more plainly than in that war; but | 


with them the English nature seems in that 
State to have culminated and passed away 
with the revolutionary climax which was its 
legitimate fruit. If Mr. Buckle had been 
able to make his contemplated visit to 


taller. The Virginian lady seems to me cer- 
tainly in airy grace and beauty superior to 
all others. But the Virginian has not so 
good an occiput as the New Englander. 
From earliest times he has been lazy. Not 
given to steady and energetic movement in 
his history, but with long stretches of indo- 
lent calmness ending in revolutionary and 
convulsive epochs. 
There is one portion of Virginia of which 
I cannot undertake to give an account, — 
that which consists of the counties Acco- 
mack and Northampton, and which is sepa- 
rated from the mainland bythe Chesapeake 
Bay. This is called “the Eastern Shore,” 
and not nearly so much is known of the 
eople who dwell there as of the Japanese. 
They are said to represent the lowest classes 
who came originally from England. Print- 
ing, books, and newspapers are unknown 
among them} and they are said to still give 
their annual presidential vote for General 
Jackson, being ready to mob any one who 
ventures to hint that the General is no longer 
a candidate for earthly honours. Some 
Munchausens declare that they still imagine 
themselves living under George III. This 
was a part of the Congressional District 
which for many years returned Henry A. 
Wise to the United States Congress. Once 
in that body, when Wise had cast some slur 
upon the “ Buckeyes,”— the popular name 
for Ohioans, the Hon. Thomas Corwin, of 
| Ohio, amused the House with the following 
story : — “ Sir, when on one occasion I was 








America, he might have left us an important | conducting a case in — Court, we had call- 
chapter upon these changes, which are more | ed as a witness an aged man, of a Rip-van- 
remarkable in Virginia than elsewhere in| Winklian aspect, who seemed tottering up- 
America, because there has been no foreign | on the verge of the grave, and to be certain- 
immigration by which the blood could have | ly more than a century old. On being ask- 
been mixed as has been the case in the | ed by the Court how old he was, he replied 
North and Northwest. ‘Fifty years.’ The Judge, in astonish- 

Without attempting to go deeply into the | ment, put the question again : ‘ Fifty years,’ 
physiological question involved, I may say | was the reply. ‘Sir, said the Judge,‘ it 
that the change to which I refer seems to | is evident to all that you are nearer twice fif- 
me a“ ee _ = nme — | ty; it is —~ your — age “a. Gon 
in the people of New England and the | my committing you for contempt. You are 
Northwest, who in the process of time have | under oath, sir, — how old are you?’ The 
certainly been modified by some of the no-| old man, with a tear upon his wrinkled 
bler of the Indian characters. Both in the | cheek, and with trembling cracked voice, 
North and in the South external influences | replied, —‘I did live a matter 0’ forty year 
seem to have shown themselves more potent |on the Eastern shore o’ Virginny; but I 
than inheritance. But the Virginian has | hope théLord hezn’t counted that agin nte.’” 
not shown the Indian characters: I should | It is one of the humours of the present war 
_ = — oe — ~ when erage Dix invaded Accomack 

e New Englander is lank and bony, be- | he was unable to discover but one man, who 
cause with less flesh than the Englishman | was very drunk. General Dix having car- 

. ° . | os : : ° ni 

he has a slightly larger skeleton; the Vir-| ried with him from the President a procla- 
ginian and Carolinian has less flesh also, but | mation, the vanquished man was placed be- 
with a skeleton less thick though quite as | fore the troops when he had recovered his 
tall as that of the average Englishman, or | senses, and had the retina, belli 
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ning solemnly, “Citizen of Accomack!” 
read to him. 

The War of Independence was, one in 
which the minority won. The idea of sep- 
aration from England was, at the time of 
the breaking out of hostilities, confined to a 
very féw men, who discussed it in secret, 
with Thomas Paine for their centre. Wash- 
ington would have disclaimed any such aim 
in the war upon which he was entering as 
stoutly as President Lincoln at his first in- 
auguration would have disclaimed the inten- 
tion of liberating a slave in the present civ- 
il war. 

One by one the leaders, some of them 
very reluctantly, were drawn into the idea 
of independence, whose logical climax was 
the Declaration of July 4,1776. The se- 
lection of Virginians for leading military and 
civil positions did much to weaken the strong 
party in that State which adhered to the 
Crown even after hostilities had been going 
on for some time. This was the time so well 
comprehended by Thackeray when Madame 
Esmond could sing “ God save the King” to 
quiet listeners, but as a response to “ Britons, 
strike home!” has all her front windows 
broken. Patriotism must needs cover a great 
deal of the ugliness of those days. The men 
who threw the tea into Boston harbour were 
brave, no doubt; but that they had ‘painted 
themselves Mohawk-fashion, and filled the 
air with a “ barbaric yawp,” is rarely men- 
tioned in Boston. The Virginian radicals, 
under whom the emblems of royalty sank, 
and sedate men like Washington bowed, 
were the hereditary descendants of those 
who formed the Bacon rebellion, before 
which old Governor Berkeley had to bow. 
But the Declaration signed, these radicals 
slip from a majority toa minority. They 
have won sovereignty, and the magnates of 
the Philadelphia Convention now call upon 
them to surrender it to the Unton. How 
they hated it! Thé question of ratifying 
the Constitution produced a political earth- 
quake in Virginia. “ Will Virginians sign 
away the sovereignty of their State ?” cried 
Mr. Graham. “ This Constitution,” pleaded 
Patrick Henry, “ makes the act of the Fed- 
eral Government the supreme law of the 
land. By it in the end they can abolish 
slavery in this State!” It is plain that 
these gentlemen did not regard the Union 
as a kind of free-love marriage, to be dis- 
solved at pleasure. The terrific struggle is 
explicable only by the fact that all acknowl- 
edged that the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion involved the surrender of State-sover- 
eignty. This was not denied; but the pow- 
erful minority, who felt that they might be 
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giving up all they had been fighting for, 
were vanquished by the power of those - 
practical advantages which were urged, — 
particularly the necessity of having always 
a solid and’ united front for King George, if 
he should come again. The foe who was 
never to come prevailed ; the foe that was to 
come was’ invisible to the masses; @nd Vir- 
inia solemnly committed herself to the 

ower she is now trying to shake off. But 
this minority did not die when vanquished 
in this great struggle: a political Darwin 
may easily trace it to that which prevailed 
in the late secession of Virginia, by conquer- 
ing the conservatives, who were in a plain 
majority long after the secession of South 
Carolina, just as their ancestral party had 
conquered Washington and others to the 
idea of complete separation from the Crown 
in the War of Independence. 

The direst wrong done by George III. to 
his American colonies was not named in the 
Declaration of Independence. He forced 
them to form a Union immediately. They 
felt that in gaining colonial independence 
they had made a common enemy, powerful 
and bitter, who might at any time renew 
his efforts at their subjugation, and so they 
made haste to form that Confederation 
which had in it the power to transform it- 
self into a Federal Union. To combine at 
that time implied the repression of irre- 
pressible questions. The Union that is 
now passing away in blood perishes because 
it was not a social or civic growth, but a 
military and political contrivance: the 
fundamental differences of the States being, 
in the presence of a common apprehension, 
covered up by that which has always proved 
itself, where principles are concerned, pa- 
rent of revolutions — compromise. Nosoon- 
er did the fear of any attempt at subjuga- 
tion on the part of Erfgland pass away, 
than these seeds of dissension began to 
grow, because they were vital. Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address shows that the dan- 
ger of a divorce was felt at the marriage- 
altar. In his own State of Virginia the 
States-Rights or State-Sovereignty party — 
as it was variably termed— was vigorous 
and active; and although it of course 
could not dream of prevailing in its radical 
views, yet it was able to make itself felt by 
a related party,— related as recently the 
Republican to the Abolition party. In 
1800 it was strong enough to elect Mr. Jef- 
ferson, by whom, however, the radical Vir- 
ginians considered themselves betrayed. 

* Some months ago, when Captain Morgan, 
the celebrated guerilla chief, escaped from 
the United States prison in Ohio, and made 
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his appearance in Richmond, the adoration 
that was extended to him, and the noise 
made over him, was precisely like that 
which, in 1807, attended the arrival of Aar- 
on Burr in the same city as a prisoner, 
charged with high treason in having at- 
tem — divide the Western States from 
the U n. That Burr had aimed to reach 
the throne of Mexico there is no doubt ; 
that he wished to divide the Union there is | 
no evidence ; but no matter, he stood in a 
prison at Richmond, the Vice-President of 
the United States, charged by the President 
(Jefferson) with a crime against the Feder- 
al Government, —that was enough to make 
him a hero. The fugitive from New York, 
where he had slain in a duel the Federal 
leader, Hamilton, was an idol in Richmond, 
though, or even because, in bonds. Ladies | 
sent him rarest boquets, finést wines, dainti- 
est viands; and his beautiful daughter, 
Theodosia, was the queen of society during 
the trial. Mr. cH ea knew what all 
this homage at Richmond meant: he knew 
that behind the case of President v. Vice- 
President, the radical Virginians were feel- 
ing out the case far ahead on the docket, of 
State-Sovereignty v. the Union. 

If it is asked why Virginia should have 
been the chief battle-field of these forces, 
I cannot reply. Certain it is that New 
England, where was the nucleus of Feder- 
alism, and the Carolinas, where was the nu- 
cleus of States-Rights, saw the theories for 
which they respectively stood struggling for | 
fifty years with pen and tongue down ‘on 
those very plains of Virginia where now 
they are fighting with fire and sword. It 
was the strong men generated in Virginia 
by these active forces who gained for her 
the name of The Mother of States and of | 
Statesmen. It was of course but little fore-| 
seen that the fierce clash of political parties | 
was to end in that of armed troops. The | 
young Virginian’s training in politics was as | 
strict and normal as that of the young Ro- | 
man if arms in the olden time. Political | 
meetings were held in the open air, the cli-| 
mate being favourable for that. Platforms 
were erected in groves adjacent to some | 
town, and the thousands who attended 
were provided for by a “ barbecue,” an ox | 
being generally roasted for the occasion. | 
Glee clubs were in attendance to sing party- 
songs. The excitement attendant upon 
presidential campaigns was so great that 
many duels occurred. (Duels in Virginia | 
were always fought with fire-arms.) The | 
Virginian politicians were, I have said, very | 
eloquent on both sides. There were fami- | 
lies noted for their gifts, — as the Marshalls, | 





Garnetts, Daniels, Scots, Barbours. John 
S. Barbour, who died recently at an ad- 
vanced age, was more eloquent than any 
man I have heard, though I have listened 
to all the leading speakers of the United 
States Congress and of Parliament. John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, was the strongest 
leader that the radicals of Virginia ever 


‘had He was the warrior who prepared 


the way for the formation of the new 
school of politics under Mr.Calhoun. He 
was a small dark man, with beardless face, 
and an intensely black eye. He was proud 
of his descent from Pocahontas, and his 
Indian blood was easily discernible. His 
voice had a very peculiar ringing quality, 
which gave the listener the feeling that the 
fine weapon which he used was twisted 
around after entering his antagonist. 
He did not use the tomahawk, but the finest 
of rapiers. He was remorseless in his sar- 
casms, and was ready to stand by them in 
the field. He was not bad-hearted, however ; 
in a duel with Henry Clay, he received Mr. 
Clay’s fire and then discharged his own pis- 
tol in the air, exclaiming, “ I would not make 
a widow and orphans for all the Ohio and its 
tributaries.” His caustic and witty sayings 
were reported throughout the country, like 
those of Dr. Johnson, as when a writhing 
antagonist, meeting him full on the main 
avenue at Washington, said, “I do not 
give the way to puppies.” “TI do, sir,” said 
Randolph, yielding the path, and walking 
on. Many assertions have been circulated 
against Randolph’s personal character, 
which are utterly unfounded. They are 
traceable in part to the hate he excited b 
his relentless attacks, but still more to his 
contempt for the ignorant and fanatical 
sects by which he was surrounded. He has 
for many years served the Methodists and 
Baptists of Virginia, as Voltaire has else- 
where, to point their exhortations: the alle- 
gation being that on his deathbed, when he 
could speak no longer, he wrote the word 
Remorse. It has since been proved that he 
simbly wrote the name of a neighbor— R. 
E. Morse — whum he desired to see! Mr. 
Randolph was kind to his slaves whilst he 
lived, and liberated them at his death. 

And this leads me to remark that this an- 
ti-federal and State-sovereignty party, of 


which Randolph was the shaping leader, 


was by no means an especially pro-slavery 
party. It is only in modern times that it 
seized upon the rapid growth of anti-slavery 
opinion in the North as a means of alarming 
the South, in order to secure its own darling 
a tte dissolution of the Federal Union. 

t has been frequently asserted, and is to be 
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found in some of Mr. Seward’s despatches, 
that the real wish of the Secessionists was 
not to destroy the Union but to fule it. 
This is true of most of the Gulf States. 
King Cotton would no doubt have been satis- 
fied with perpetual rule over the Union. 
But the power behind his throne — repre, 
sented by the Carolinians and Virginians — 
was that of men determined to dissolve the 
Union at any risk to slavery. They were 
by far the most earnest and cultivated men 
in the South. For the end of regaining that 
sovereignty of their States which their fa- 
thers had voted away, they did not hesitate 
to incite the North to a more hostile attitude 
towards slavery. John Randolph, for exam- 
ple, scathed every Northern man who took 
is (Randolph’s) side. “Non tali auzilio,” he 
shouted at Webster, who staggered like the 
Philistine when the Virginian called him, as 
he always did, “the attorney for Boston,” 
and Edward Everett, “ the ever strong upon 
the stronger side,” sank trembling into his 
seat when Randolph pointed his terrible 
finger and said, “I envy not the heart or 
head of that man, who hood amidst free in- 
stitutions, stands here defending human 
slavery.” During the debate on the Mis- 
souri question, Randolph said: “ We do not 
pom them (the people of the free States) 
y our black slaves, but by their own white 
slaves. We know what we are doing. We 
have conquered you once, and we can, and 
we will, conquer you again. Ay, sir, we 
will drive you to the wall, and when we 
have you there once more we mean to keep 
you there, and nail you down like bad mon- 
ey.” This tone could and did have but one 
result, to form that very anti-slavery ma- 
jority in the North which would secure the 
rule of the disunionist in the South. This 
tone was kept up to the last. The only 
prominent Northerners whom I have 
ever heard spoken of with any respect in 
the South have been Theodore Parker, 
Wendell Phillips, Emerson, and Garrison. 
When the great compromiser, Daniel Web- 
ster, died, Theodore Parker’s terrible ser- 
mon about him was printed in the Richmond 
Examiner, as “the best portrait” of that 
“elephantine coward,” though Parker’s in- 
vective against Webster was based entirely 
upon his ( Webster’s) conciliations of slavery. 
It wasin the line of this traditional policy of 
the southern radicals that they should have 
adroitly forced the election of Mr. Lincoln 
to the Presidency in 1860. They had onl 
to concede their extreme States-rights posi- 
tion, which the Northern democracy were 
unprepared for, and the most pro-slavery 
man in America could have easily been 
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elected; but they preferred to divide their 
party and insure the election of an anti-sla- 
very man, which they knew would convert 
the entire South to their views. There is, 
then, no doubt that these Virginians and 
Carolinians threw away deliberately the pow- 
er to rule the Union in the interest of slavery, 
in order to regain State-sovereignty; and 
there is no doubt that they are ready to lib- 
erate every slave in the South rather than 
return to the Union. There is destined, of 
course to be a fearful struggle on this pomt 
in the South; already the Virginians and 
Carolinians are calling for the arming and 
emancipation of negroes for their higher ob- 
ject, and the alarmed cotton-planters are de- 
nouncing those measures; but it is likely 
that the compact minority will win in 
the end. Could the South have been unit- 
ed on a decision to pay emancipation for 
independence its victory had been won. 
Mr. Balhoun, the great representative of Se- 
cession, always, I know, declared amongst 
his private friends that it might be one day 
necessary for the Southerners to pay slavery 
for independence.* It would, however, have 
killed the States-rights cause with the plant- 
ers and ‘the majority everywhere if this 
had been more than whispered at the begin- 
ning of the Secession. It seems to me that 
it would be a glorious end to the American 
war — one worthy a new world and a new 
era —if peace should come by the North 
conceding its Uniolatry and the South its 
much worse Slaveolatry. . 
But this martial condition of the political 


* Mr. Calhoun was idolized in Virginia beyond all 
other men. When, r any adjournment of Con- 
gress, “the great Carolinian” was about to return to 
his home, the usual traffic on the railways throughout 
the State of Virginia, through which he must ne 
pass, was altered, that he might travel on special 
trains, and be welcomed by committees and cheered 
by crowds at the various towns on the way. I re- 
member well the last time he came through Freder- 
icksburg. The parents demanded a half-holiday of 
the schools, that their children might see their hero. 
The pale, thin, bushy-haired man at the station, with 
his restless os and lips quivering with eothusiasm, 
came out of his carrisge, and greeted all the my 9 
men by name (such was his memory), though he had 
never seen any of them before or since a similar rail- 
an Speer g es reception a year or two . His 
look and his voice, as he entreated the prepare 
for a coming struggle, made a deep impression upon 
me asa hoy. “ Who was it that spokeso?” I said 
to an uncle who was protecting me in the crowd. 
“The greatest man in the world!” cries he, his 
eyes filling with tears as he spoke; “ andI hope ou 
will live to see all he has said coming to pass.” The 
year after President Lincoln’s inauguration, I was 
walking along PennsylvaniaAvenue, in Washington, 
and paused a moment with a group of men, who 
were much amused at a littie boy carrying along 
the trunkless and bustless head of Calhoun, in plas- 
ter, of life size; the eye seemed to have become id, 

lariog upon the tents and soldiers all around. ‘It’s 
Calhoun’s head —smash it!” cried the mob; yetI 
thought rather with an me man, who said softly, 
‘¢‘ He wasa good man in his day.” 
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world of Virginia continued through somany 
years subjected them to sad privations. The 
popular ignorance at home prevented the 
raising of a high standard of culture: it 
needed but little education for the aristocratic 
Virginian to be immeasurably superior to the 
negroes whom he was to rule, and the “ white 
trash” whose votes he was to command. 
The only free-school system ever adopted | 
in America was that of New England, and 
that had abolitionized the whole North and 
West. The only literature in the country 
was that of Massachusetts and New York; | 
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It was at Richmond that he wrote The Ra- 
ven, in which, through the scenery of the 
“velvet violet lining,” “purple curtain,” 
and so forth, with such painfully-elaborated 
elegance, one may ally see the cold un- 
furnished attic, with its chair and table, 
where the poem was actually written. Bad 
whiskey was, I fear, the only fire-light of that 
apartment ; though doubtless the Raven,with 
its beak and one sorrowful word, was there. 
Toward the last of his life, Poe really seem- 
ed about to gain some position, the price of 
that being always that he should give up 


but scarcely a page of Emerson, Longfellow, | drink. I remember well, eighteen years 
Channing, Margaret Fuller, Bancroft, or in- | ago, that he was surrounded by warm and 
deed of the other Northern literati, but was appreciative friends, as John Daniel of the 
contraband in this political war in Virginia. | Examiner, J. R. Thompson of the Southern 
ae y heaven, we will have nothing to do Literary Messenger, who lent him money, 
with them or their schools, or books!” cried | and got up assemblies to hear him read and 
the Virginians. It was a dreary conclusion. | lecture. But he went away to Baltimore, 
The current between Virginia and the great | and drank deeply again, in violation of 
body of humanity was broken. They had| many solemn oaths. A gentleman in Balti- 
nothing but their own newspapers, in which | more heard of him in some low public house, 
they heaped up assent upon assent, and | and, on going there, found him prostrate on 
lacking any criticism from other points of| a bench dead-drunk. There always seemed 
view, were filled with crude and unfiltered | tobe in Poe a deep self-consciousness that 
aims and thoughts. There were here and | nothing could impair: drunken as he was 
there scholars; but they were hermits, and | he recognized the friend who touched him, 
their existence was suspected only by a few. | and said to him, Sic transit gloria mundi. 
We had in our town a man—John Minor | The man himself followed the glories pass- 
by name—who, in London or Boston,|ing and past on the same or. the next 
would have occupied a prominent place in| day. The best account of Poe was written 
ublic estimation. His learning was pro-| by his friend J. M. Daniel, in the Southern 
ound and wide, his style pure and vigorous, | Literary Messenger, a periodical which Poe 
his intellect clear, his conversation fascinat- | once edited. 
ing: the few in his immediate neighbor-| There are a few colleges in Virginia, but 
hood who knew him loved him, the secret | they have been for some time in a chronic 
of his greatness was known to two or three, | state of dying, with perhaps the exception 
the many said “ Poor Minor!” I met with’ of this university at Charlottesville, which 
a professor at the University of Virginia, at Thomas Jefferson had founded and nour- 


Charlottesville—-a German scholar, who 
had written an important work in his own 
land — who told me that what he knew best 
was not wanted there, and that he doubted 
if any one in Charlottesville had ever heard 
the name of his work. 

Poor Edgar Poe also found Virginia a 
sad State for a man of genius to live in. In 
a brief sketch of Poe by James Hannay, 
Esq., prefixed to an addition of Poe's poems, 
I read the other day that Poe was “a native 
of Virginia,” and was “ born in Baltimore’; ” 
which is as if one should say that a man was 
a native of Ireland, having been born in 
Edinburgh! Poe was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and was a Virginian by adoption 
into a family of Richmond. Though more 
successful in a literary point of view every- 
where else, he was constantly hovering 
about Richmond, though long since unknown 
by any household there, adoptive or other. 


‘ished with such care; and unless it has 
greatly changed since I passed some days 
there ten years ago, one could wish that it 
had got farther in the same direction with 
the rest. The duels were much more dead- 
|ly than those among the students of Heidel- 
berg, though a little less frequent, pistols 
being always used. At a concert which I 
‘attended in Charlottesville, given by re- 
spectable artists, the students sat on the 
backs of their chairs, called out to the 
artists, and so filled the room with tobacco- 
smoke that some ladies had to leave the 
hall. Every night that I remained at the 
little hotel in the village, a mile or more 
distant from the college buildings, the air 
was so filled with the hideous noises of 
drunken parties, that sleep was impossible. 
Visiting the University buildings on one 
evening, I found that something unusual 
|was stirring. About a hundred of the 
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students, with blackened or masked faces, 
were yelling horribly around a large fire 
in the centre of the great University court. 
In the centre of the fire was a stake, to 
which was attached the effigy of a woman. 
One of the professors, with whom I was 
walking, informed me that the special occa- 
sion of this demonstration was that one of 
the sisters of Mrs. H. B. Stowe had arrived 
at one of the buildings, on a visit to Profes- 
sor M’Guffey, whose wife was her relative. 


a Failure.” Wendell Phillips was present 
and heard the lecture. On the morning 
after his address, Mr. Samuel Foote, a 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Stowe’s, at whosr 
house Mr. Fitzhugh was a guest, took hi’ 

on a drive through that beautiful city ai. 
its environs, to see the failure of free so- 
ciety. He showed him the superb man- 
sions, the grand schools, the buildings of 
Yale college, the busy factories ; he pointed 
out long streets with houses that would be 





The effigy of Mrs. Stowe was burned for marvels of elegance in Virginia as the res- 
her edification. ‘They will close up,” said |idences of mechanics, and some even of 
the Professor, “ with a general spree.” “But | day-labourers. This was the only enty 
why,” I asked, “do not your professors in-| given to the Virginian who had never be- 
terfere and stop this disgraceful affair at | fore left his State; but he went home an- 


the case. 








once?” “Ina smaller affair we can some- 
times interfere; but in a case of this kind 
we are powerless. They have got lately 
to tacking their sprees on to the slavery 
agitation, and know that’ their friends will 
take sides with them when the burning in 
effigy of Mrs. Stowe or Mr. Sumner is in 
The professor who objects is 
called ‘abolitionist.’” Sure enough the 
mob raged with such fury during the night, 
that Mrs. Stowe’s sister and her friends left 
by the first train in the morning, without 
perhaps having received the most conclu- 
sive answer to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

At the University of Virginia: and the 
other colleges of the State books of ethical 
and political science adapted to the pecu- 
liar institutions of the South were alone 
used, and thoughtful young men were sent 
out into a society where political life was 


-almost the only possible occupation, with 


this absolute insulation of intelligence. I 
know an excellent gentleman in King 
George County, Virginia, who actually had 
a genius for sociological speculations and a 
classical education. He was never married, 
and passed his days ona worn-out farm and 
rickety mansion which he had inherited, in 
the neigbourhood: of a most wretched set- 
tlement of “ white trash,” whose existence 
was limited to the drinking of bad whiskey 
and fighting; and here this excellent gen- 
tleman devoted his fine abilities to writin 

two books, one entitled The Failure of Free 
Society, the other, The Sociology of the South. 
About ten years ago, when I was residing 
in Washington, being asked by a commit- 
tee in the beautiful city of New Haven, 
Connecticut, whether I knew any gentle- 
man in the South who would be able to 
give an address at New Haven in defence 
of slavery, I named this gentleman of 
King George County, Mr. George Fitz- 
hugh. Mr. Fitzhugh went to New Haven, 
and gave an address entitled “ Free Society 


| swered. In these ten years I have never 
| heard of that honest gentleman’s saying or 
| writing anything about the ‘“ Failure. of 
| Free Society.” ae 
| I once met in Warrenton, Virginia, an 
| old man who remembered the travel-worn 
| and dusty wayfarer who once entered ‘that 
village ou foot, and coming up to a com- 
pany sitting at the door of the inn, pre- 
sented a slip of paper upon which was 
written : — ‘ 

“ The historian and philosopher Volney needs 


no recommendation from 4 
“G. WASHINGTON. 


Could Volney return to the earth and 
revisit those places he might add a chapter 
to his Ruins. All through the State, but 
especially through that region immediately 
south of the Potomac river, and between 
Washington and the Chesapeake, there are 
the ruins of old churches which symbolize _ 
in their decay the religious condition of 
the State. Every brick in these old build- 
ings was brought from England, and they 
are built in the Elizabethan style. Now 
and then, at long intervals, some surpliced 
antiquarian has of late years read the ser- 
vice in them to a half-dozen aged gentle- 
men and ladies. The old Potomac church, 
in Stafford County, has crumbled away ; the 
Pohick church —where ‘ Washington’s 

ew,” which he paid for but never sat in, 
is shown — has been used of late, I hear, 
as a stable for both belligerents; the 
Acquia* church was thirty years ago the 
den of highwaymen, but was lately used 
for worship until occupied by soldiers. The 
English Church at an early day in the his- 
tory of Virginia gained for itself general 
odium : it levied heavy taxes on all who did 
not attend the ministrations of the inge- 


*Is not the coincidence of some of these purely 
Indian words with Greek and Latin forms notable? 
Here we have Potomac (7orayoc) for the fine 
river, and Aquia (Aqua) for a great wide creek. 
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niously dull men whom England sent to 
colonial pulpits; it persecuted and taxed 
dissent heavily ; and worst of all, it opposed 
the revolution bitterly and to the last. 
Washington himself would have incurred 
popular distrust had he occupied that pew 
in the Pohick church. The result was, 
that so soon as the independence was 
gained, the English Church sank away, 
and the State was overrun with all manner 
of orthodox dissenters. From these the 
leading men took refuge in scepticism. 
Washington even was glad to have Volney | 
as his guest at Mount Vernon, and Jef- 
ferson —_— his Sundays at Montecello 
in writing letters to Paine (they are un- 
published, I believe, but I have seen them), 
in favour of the probabilities that Christ 
and his twelve apostles were only personifi- 
cations of the sun and the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. If there was a believer among 
them all, I do not know his name. See 
what all this had come to in these days. 
Of 2386 churches in Virginia in 1850, 
there belonged to the Methodists 1025; to 
the Baptists 650; Presbyterians 241; to the 
Episcopalians 173; the rest may be dis- 
tributed amongst sundry little sects. 
These Methodists fill the air with shouts 
and groans; and they hold their camp-meet- 
ings in the woods, where, for a week at a 
time, “revivals” go on, “ecstacies” take 
place, and hundreds of wailing, shrieking, 
“‘mourners” kneel upon straw under the 
trees in the open air, to be sung and prayed 
over until they receive the witness of the 
Spirit. Of course the impenitent in the 
neighbourhood of these meetings make them 
the occasions of every kind of dissipation. 
The Baptists are divided into several 
“schools.” I used to be much interested in 
that sect known as the “ Black-rock,” or 
“Tronside ” Baptists. Sometimes their wo- 
men preached. Their doctrine was Calvin- 
ism carried to its crudest antinomian form. 
Their preachers jogged about through the 
country on poor old horses ; often delivered 
their discourses in their shirt-sleeves, and 
sometimes mixed a glass of grog to sip occa- 
sionally during the discourse. The negroes 
are nearly all of the Baptist persuasion, and 
the scenes, when they are baptized in the 
rivers, as they are in great numbers, are 
very interesting. I remember, however, 
that there was shortly before the war a 
reat agitation in some portions of that 
tate concerning the influence of the hard 
Calvinism of the Baptists upon the negroes, 
it having been alleged that many negroes 
were ascribing their offences and insubor- 





dinations to predestination. Poor as the 


Pebneneton, descendant of the English, 
Church has become, it is still attractive to 
the best: persons there on account of its still 
representing religious decency. The ex- 
tremes of Romanism and Liberalism have 
never flourished in Virginia. Some seven- 
teen little Catholic churches are all that can 
be counted in the State. The present Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Cincinnati, Ohio (Pur- 
cell), told me that he once visited various 
parts of Eastern Virginia, by way of eccle- 
siastical reconnaissance, and that his impres- 
sion of the whole population would be fairly 
represented by the following anecdote. 
“ About seven miles from Richmond,” said 
the Archbishop, “I saw a man lying under 
the shade of a tree, assiduously chewing 
tobacco. After saluting him, and asking 
several questions, to which I received lazy 
Yeses and Noes, I asked him to what church- 
es the people in that neighbourhood usually 
went. ‘Well, not much to any.’ ‘ What 
are their religious views?’ ‘Well, not 
much of any.’ ‘Well, my friend, what 
are your religious views?’ I asked. The 
man answered slowly and sleepily, ‘My 
own ’pinion is, that them as made me’ll take 
care of me.’” The liberal opinion in the 
State is confined, so far as organized, to 
some fifteen societies of Hicksite (Socinian) 
Quakers. A young Unitarian minister of 
my acquaintance once visited the region of 
the Potomac to plant some of his doctrines, 
but was persuaded by a sagacious physician 
resident there that the thing was medically 
impossible. “Everybody almost, in this 
northern neck of Virginia, has more or less 
the liver disease ; they are sure to be Cal- 
vinists. You'll do more near the mountains. 
You'll never get the belief in everlasting 
hell out of this neighbourhood except by 
better drainage with less bilious fever.” 
The preacher of greatest influence in the 
State was the Methodist. Many politicians 
attended his ministrations for politic reasons ; 
and he was the object of a superstitious rev- 
erence. I have heard my father relate that 
a nervous man once came to the Rev. Jesse 
White, Methodist minister of that “ circuit,” 
imploring him to relieve him of a devil with 
which he believed himself possessed. The 
minister vainly pleaded that he had not the 
power to cast out devils; the other quoted 
Scripture to prove that he had. At last the 
minister cried, “I charge thee, come out of 
him!” And the man went home calm, and 
retained to the end of his life the conviction 
that he had been dispossessed of a devil by 
Jesse White. The Quaker districtsin Lon- 
don and Fairfax counties are those in which 
the soil and the people were better cultiva- 
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ted than elsewhere. A Quaker — Benja- 
min Hallowell — established at Alexandria 
a school which enjoyed for a score of years 
the reputation of bale among the best in 
the Union, and Samuel Janney, a Quaker 
of London, is an educator and a writer of 
great power. Mr. Janney is a (Unitarian) 
Quaker preacher, and the Spirit has got 
him into trouble at the County Court several 
times by moving him to certain expressions 
concerning slavery not precisely consistent 
with the code. 

Though the hot belligerent condition of 
Virginia, politically, through so — years 
was very unfavourable to any high literary 
or religious development, it did have a ten- 
dency to perpetuate the military spirit and 
education which had died out of nearly 
every other section of the Union. General 
Winfield Scott (it is said the name was 
originally Wingfield, but that the g was 
stricken out by military necessity) was a 
Virginian, and General Lee has never 
lacked encouragement to foster the military 
genius which he has inherited from his an- 
cestors of the revolution. Virginia was the 
only State in which I have ever lived where, 
previous to the war, there vas any attempt 
at military training. (In Massachusetts it 
was almost disreputable to bea soldier.) In 
Virginia we were drilled with wooden guns 
when children; and skilful riding on horse- 
back was an accomplishment essential to 
every boy. From 1840 to 1850 there was a 
furore about tournaments throughout old 
Virginia. The young men of the neigh- 
bourhoods, on their gaily-decked horses, 
each with his lance and ebony squire, re- 
paired to the field where thousands of the 
élite had gathered. They tilted at the ring, 
and the victor was then and there crowned 
by the appointed queen with a wreath. 
Fauquier and Spottsylvania were famous 
neighbourhoods for these sports, which were 
pursued with much enthusiasm. They were 
discouraged in later years, chiefly, as I 
remember, on account of the jealousies and 
duels which frequently followed them. 

Whilst with the poor whites hunting and 
fishing are as serious occupations as they 
were with the aborigines who preceded them, 
the better class are all fond of that kind of 
sport. Game of all kinds abounds— and 
the fox-hunt, deer-chase, and river-shooting, 
are nowhere better known. A famous 
amusement in the northern neck used to be 
our “ crabbing-parties.” The crabs caught 
in the Potomac are not nearly so large as 
those eaten in England; but they are much 
more delicate food; (though some may as- 
cribe this opinion to my having feasted on 





them in a “lost bower”). On these crab- 
bing-parties, which were made up like pic- 
nics, by ladies and gentlemen, we went out 
into the river in boats and threw out long 
lines made of strips of hickory-bark, to the 
end of which the bait was attached ; these 
lines were then drawn slowly in, and at 
length, looking over the side of the boat, we 
saw each line to be the stem of a flower 
whose petals were nibbling crustaces, 
which were soon caught up in a net. The 
mildness of the climate assisted this tenden- 
cy to out-of-door sports, to exercise, to the 
heaith of the senses. The Virginian was 
self-reliant, quick, high-tempered, and, with 
all his faults, full of a fine sense of personal . 
honour. I heard lately an anecdote which 
illustrates well the strength of this feudal 
virtue. A month or so before the present 
civil war broke out, a young Virginian 
merchant from Richmond came to Philadel- 
phia to ee goods. The Philadelphian 
from whom he purchased was a Quaker. 
The Virginian offered his note for the goods. 
The Quaker said, “ Things look too threat- 
ening for me to take thy note.” “I have 
not the cash,” said the other. “ Well,” said 
the Quaker, “though I will not take thy 
note, if thou wilt give me thy word of hon- 
our that thou wilt two years from now pay 
for them, thou shalt take the goods.” “No, 
sir,” replied the Virginian, “I will give you 
my note, but not my word of honour.” 
When that noble man and admirable 
author of whom Efgland — nay, the world 
— is now bereft, came among us, and paused 
in the region of the Rappahannock to study 
the scenery amid which he meant that the 
Esmonds and Warringtons should act their 
parts again, when he had taken them down 
trom their .old portraits and clothed them 
with flesh and blood, I remember to have re- 
gretted that he had not been there about a 
score of years before. True, we of this 
generation might never then have sat under 
the spell which he knew how to cast; but 
he would have touched the hands of those 
who were linked on to the generation of 
which he wrote. I fancy that he would 
almost forget how far he was from home, 


ras along the road he would pass old man- 


sions, with stately sentinel trees around 
them, and hear their names, — Brompton, 
Erleslie, Carmora, Inglewood, Selwood, 
Chatham, Glencairne, Somerset. 

He would be told by the negroes and by 
the poor whites that the most of these old 
mansions are “ haunted;” and indeed they 
are haunted with the memories of the happy 
and noble spirits that once dwelt ‘in ‘them. 
What romances their lives were ! : In his com- 
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fortable mansion, surrounded by furniture | dust rests there “was one of the pall-bear- 


still religiously Elizabethan, the old Virginian | ers of William Shakespeare.” 


nd here 


gentleman sat, doubtless with his silver-| doubtless it would be predestined that Sir 


mounted cob-pipe, and his very numerous 


~ progeny of children and grandchildren mak- 


ing the lawn vocal with their laughter and 
sports. His fair and elegant daughter, au- 
burn-haired, blue-eyed — suggesting in her 
transparent beauty a finer clay than goes 
ordinarily to human construction —sits by 
his side and reads Walter Scott, and ever- 
more Walter Scott. Byron, the old gentle- 
man, with a red face, has vowed (perhaps 
with an egad) shall not enter his house. 
The dinner-hour comes—three o’clock — 
and you might judge that some grand occa- 


| George Warrington should make to his Gen- 
eral the chivalrous speech which I have 
quoted at the head of this article; one, I 
may add, worthy to be remembered, not on- 
ly by a Virginian, but by an American, as 
he sees Lee and his men defending Rich- 
mond to-day. : 

But socfal formations, no less than those 
which geology records, go on from Eocene 
to Pleiocene, burying noble generations. 
Few Warringtons must Thediaer have 
found among the Virginians. Too much 


idleness, thinning the blood with toddy and 





sion must have been the reason for the load- | tournaments, came to Virginia in that Dutch 
ing of the table. Not so; solong as he lives | ship which brought twenty negroes to 
the Virginian will dine magnificently. You | Jamestown in 1620; in it came also the hun- 
may be a stranger never before seen, never dred thousand free adults who cannot read 
to be afterward seen ; you need only tie your | nor write; and the forty thousand square 
horse at the “ rack,” and enter, and you will niles of unimproved lands in that State, 
Sy dic aeroyn- aiid ails cathey,ctaee- eer ‘Get maar dopsilions ahh ao Ge 
} ’ ’ ic fp } s 
beef, ham, chicken-pie,fish, oysters, canvas-| that State I must acknowledge to myself 
backs, partridges, and all manner of vegeta- | that war may prove just the terrible plough- 
bles and tarts and black-walnuts, hickory-| share that must precede the grand harvest 
nuts, small chestnuts, &c. The enormous! which I know the State with its untold re- 
dish of hard-shelled crabs will furnish a sources, locked hitherto in impenetrable bar- 
course by itself. The chief drink will be tod-| riers, is predestined to bear. Already I 
: : fin os | ’ ‘ 
dy. After dinner the majority of the family | have much reason to believe that the war 
will, I confess, retire to their rooms for naps, | has been a step upward for the Virginians 
but will re-assemble in the evening to con-| themselves. No longer does stagnation 
verse ; for it is not yet 1865, observe, and | poison the blood of the young men who 
conversation has not yet been trozen up like | scorned the usual toils of the people in the 
that which Baron Munchausen afterwards | free States. They have now a purpose. 
heard when it was thawed out of the air.| The poor whites have some occupation oth- 
But, to return to our clear-eyed pilgrim, the | er than the drinking of bad whiskey and 
ocean dividing him from home would seem | beating their wives and children. Passing 
to shrink as he passed from these mansions | once in a stage-coach near the Military In- 
through the streets of Fredericksburg, and | stitute at Lexington, Virginia—the only 
read their names on the corners— Elizabeth, | well-ordered educational establishment in 
Princess Ann, Prince George, Charlotte, | the State—I remembered to have asked 
William, streets; or reached on the town’s the name of a quiet, plain-looking gentle- 
outskirt an old mansion, named Kenmore,| man walking toward the door, and was told 
such as he might have seen from his own | that it was Professor Jackson. He was in 
window at Kensington; but he would re- | that neighbourhood known only as a modest, 
member possibly his distance from home, | unpretending, soft-voiced gentleman, thought 


oD) 
when coming to a family burial-ground on 
the estate he read on a large marble monu- 
ment, Here lies Mary, the mother of Wash- 
ington.* If this should make him feel too 
much a stranger, he would recover the illu- 
sion wandering amongst the old tombs of St. 
George’s churchyard, where he would find 
one on which it is inscribed that he whose 


* Mrs. Washington died at Kenmore, the res- 
idence (up to the time of the war) of a wealthy gen- 
tleman of Scotch descent, William K. Gordon, Esq. 
The monument was never finished; the town legend 
is that a famous beauty offered her hand to a suitor 
on condition that he would build this monument; 
but that she having married “ another” before the 


to be of no brilliant powers, but loved by 
| the students for a certain mild piety and 
| child-like manner. One told me he was 
/very “unpractical.” Nevertheless, under 
the touch of an emergency, this idealist 
came forth as “Stonewall” Jackson, for 
whose heroism friend and foe had only trib- 
| utes of admiration. I am not sure that the 


| shaft was raised, he ordered the work to cease. 
Within sight of this spot, but on the opposite side 
of the Rappahannock (Stafford County), the house 
where Washington resided with his parents when a 
boy is visible. It is in entire decay, and the spot 
was one of the most important for the Federals in 
| their attack on Fredericksburg. 
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' Virginians have not the right to claim him|nority, shows the power of principles over 


as their representative man. I am not sure|the strongest interests and majorities; all 
that they also—though slowly, as a people | those compromisers who seemed so great at 
must — are not similarly emerging under the | first have passed away with the little mops 
touch of a purpose to which they have con-| with which they would keep out the Atlan- 
secrated themselves; and, though they can-| tic tide. Cabinets crumble under the tread 
not see the object for which they are Sane of John Brown as he marches on to hurl the 
ly struggling realized in the form they wish,|pine against the palm. The old Union 
believe that they shall yet see their State|is shattered, and all the President’s horses 
prosperous and powerful, worthy to be again | and all his men cannot mend it; it is yet to 
called the Mother of States and of States-| be decided whether New England ideas shall 
men. At least that Virginian fighting there | prevail to the Gulf of Mexico or be pure 
stands for a reality, an idea, as the mere|and strong to the Potomac, stopping there. 
vulgar Unionist does not. There i8 no real-| In either case the new order will be based 
ity nor idea confronting him, short of the|on truth, which the old was not. In any 
abolitionist of the far North, with whom he | case we must believe that mighty forms are 
grapples as Strafford with Pym. Neither | following the dreadful ploughshare, and sow- 
of these will have the Union as it was; each | ing the seeds of a nobler future for that fair 
of these, representing just now a small mi-| heritage of humanity beyond the sea. 








Rerics or Joun Wesrtey.—A few even-, amusing and just.— P.C. H. in the Congrega- 
ings. since, I was spending an hour in the man- | tionalist. 
sion of Mr. M at Edgewater, N.J., when he 
brought from its “closet ” a rosewood casket, 
and opening it displayed three volumes—the| TRAcTABILITY OF Grass. — Glass-blowing, 
entire contents, excepting a roll of manuscript. | in its simpler adaptations, is very easy of acquire- 
The first book examined was the original Wes-| ment, and capable of affording much recrea- 
ley Hymn book in manuscript, from the pen of |tion at a small expense ; while, if the experi- 
John Wesley. It contained all the hymns of | menter be of a philosophical turn, he may turn 
the two brothers, John and Charles, with a com- | his skill to very good account. Even cold glass 
plete index, in small, neat chirography, and with | may be worked with a facility known to few. 
a free use of abbreviations. It may be drilled in holes very easily, the only 

The next volume was the same, printed with |implement needed being a common watch- 
music on each page. The title page settled | makers’ drill-stock. A diamond point is not at 
the question whether the founder of Methodism | all necessary, as itinerant operators often assert ; 
favored the use of instrumental music in public |a steel drill of good quality, well hardened, 
worship. On it, it is stated that the book is de-| will do the business perfectly ; and even if 
signed for vocal praise not only, but for the|the edge .of the tool should give way before 
music of ‘the harpsichord,” and other instra-| the hole is pierced through, a little emery- 
ments. This copy John Wesley carried with | powder and oil will remove every difficylty ; 
him on his preaching tours. or with the help of these the hole may be bored 

The third volume of these relics was a com-|with a copper drill. Not only so— glass 
mon English edition of the hymns, bearing on|may even be turned in a: lathe. Strange 
the fly leaf, “John Wesley.” They were|as it seems, this is literally true. No special 
brought to this country by a relative of Mr. M.,|tools even are needed; any amateur turner 
to whom they were given by Mr. Wesley’s pub- | who has operatedon either of the metals may 
lisher, in part payment of debt. The MS. was| chuck a piece of glass in his lathe, and turn 
a very remarkable covenant between that rela-|it with the same tools, and in the same way, as 
tive and the Lord —an extended and impressive | he would a piece of steel, only taking care to 
consecration of himself to the holy Triuity,|keep the chips from his eyes. This strange 
which was not broken, I learn, in a life of | discovery was made, almost accidentally, in the 
nearly fourscore years. early part of 1860, by one of our most celebrat- 

The preface-to the Hymn Book has a most| ed mechanical engineers, and might have beeu 
spirited and self-complaisant pargaraph on the | patented, but the inventor contented himself 
alteration of hymns. Mr. Wesley says, he | with simply putting it on record, and generously 
should have mentioned the subject before, had he | presented it to the nation. The consequence 
not been “ unwilling to stir up a hornet’s nest.” | was, that no one cared or thought about it, and 
He begs those who want to use his and his | the idea has been suffered to lie nearly barren, 
brother’s hymns, not to mutilate them by their | though capable of being turned to great aécount. 
untasteful alterations—aflirming that they “can-| Let any amateur mechanic make the experi- 
not be improved either in sentiment or versi-| ment, and he will be surprised atthe ease with 
fication.” The burst of indignation against the | which this seemingly intractable material may 
modern tendency to change the text of an|be cut and fashioned according to his will— 
author’s lines in compiling books for worship, is | Chambers’s Journal. 
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TO MY GRANDCHILDREN. 


‘My blessing on you, little babes, 


whom I think it good, 
To find in these my fading days, 
My dearest days renewed. 


Oh! bless you, bless you, little babes, 
Two little fairy gleams, 

Who mix this.twilight of my life 
With happy morning dreams. 


Oh! bless your little helpless ways, 
Your curious crows and screeches, 

From which my deaf old ears can shape 
The sagest pretty speeches. 


Oh! bless, and bless, and dearly bless 
The little round blue eyes, 

In which these old eyes love to watch 
The half-thoughts gleam and rise. 


Oh! bless, and bless, and dearly bless 
Each fraction of a face, 

In which my daughter daily grows 
To some new form of grace. 


O gracious little lives, in which 
wo dearer lives are blent ; 
We bless your coming, and we bless 
The precious love that sent ; 


The love that leads us in its hand, 
That loves us even in sighs, 

And bids, to light our downward road, 
These little twinklers rise. 


We bless you, bless you, little babes, 
We bless your coming hither ; 

Not happier your young lives to grow, 
Than our old aye to wither ! 


We bless you, little Gus and Flo! 
We bless your coming hither ; 
Oh! grow, and grow, and happy grow, 


Whilst we as happy wither ! P. 


Good Words. 


LET US MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 


Lire is but a fleeting dream, 
Care destroys the zest of it; 
Swift it glideth like a stream— 
Mind you make the best of it! 
Talk not of your weary woes, 
Troubles, or the rest of it; 
If we have but brief repose, 
Let us make the best of it! 


If your friend has got a heart, 
There is something fine in. him ; 
Cast away his darker part, 
Cling to what’s divine in him. 
Friendship is our best relief, — 
Make no heartless jest of it ; 


A. 





It will brighten every grief, 
If we make the best of it. 


Happiness despises state ; 
’Tis no sage experiment, 
Simply that the wise and great 
ay have joy and merriment ; 
Rank is not its spell refined, — 
Money’s not the test of it, 
But a calm contented mind, 
That will make the best of it. 


Trusting in the Power above, 
Which, sustaining all of us 
fn one common bond of love, 
Bindeth great and small of us, 
Whatsoever may befall — 
Sorrows or the rest of it — 
We shall overcome them all, 
If*we make the best of it. 


Cuarves J. Dunpuy. 
St. James’ Magazine. 


- THE UNIVERSITY OF GIRLERY. 


Bold Cambridge Dons, the Press to you 
Give Kudos, that you dare your du- 
ty to the ladies now to do, 

Though ’gainst you every churl array. 
So muster all the charming stu- 
dents, of a thousand shades of blue, 
And grant testamurs from the U- 

niversity of Girlery. 


Dusk eyes of brown, bright eyes of blue, ~ 
Will have no influence on you, 
No fair white brows, whose ivory hue 
Ebon and auburn curl array : 
Large be ATHENE’S retinue, 
And hard the heart of every tu- 
tor in the Tennysonian U- 
niversity of Girlery ! 
Press. C. 


GLADSTONE’S BREWING. 


Take heed, Mr. GLapstone— consider and 
halt 

Ere you spiurn altogether the prayers of poor 

alt — 

Give the farmers no share of your surplus ac- 
cruing, 

And you'll find there’ll be mischief enough — 
of your brewing ! 

Press. V. 














THE LAW OF HONOUR. 


From Fraser’s Msgazine. 
THE LAW OF HONOUR. 


“T HATE to hear women and clergymen 
declaim against duelling when not called 
upon for their opinion. It is a mighty proof 
of fortitude to defy temptations to which we 
can never be exposed.” . . . “Ihave 
never seen amongst the numberless sermons, 
essays, &c., on the subject, any one which is 
not absolutely frivolous except Mandeville’s, 
which I think is, so far as it goes, correct. 
Almost all set themselves to prove that a 
duel is a bad thing, and therefore the law of 
honour must be bad which sanctions it. 
They might as well conclude that the 
law of the land is bad because it sanctions 
hanging. That a duel is a bad thing is not 
only doubted, but is the very doctrine as- 
sumed by the law of honour; since the ne- 
cessity of fighting a duel, or else of being ex- 
cluded from a certain class of society, is the 
very penalty employed by the law of hon- 
our.” 

These sentences are copied from the late 
Archbishop Whately’s Commonplace Book ; 
and we propose to pursue the train of rea- 
soning suggested by them. Can modern so- 
ciety dispense with the law of honour? Can 
the law of honour be maintained without a 
penalty? Can the penalty of duelling be 
efficiently and advantageously replaced ? 
These are the first questionsto be answered 
or problems to be solved; and as an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the discussion we 
must come to a clear understanding of what 
the law of honour is. It was described not 
long since by the Earl of Malmesbury in the 
House of Lords as a kind of supplement to 
Christianity — a useful guide in situations or 
circumstances where the light of revealed 
religion fails. Paley pronounces it to be 
“a system of rules constructed by people of 
fashion, and calculated to facilitate their in- 
tercourse with one another, and for no other 
purpose. Hence this law only prescribes 
and regulates the duties betwixt equals, 
omitting such as relate to the Supreme 
Being, as well as those which we owe to our 
inferiors.” 

In this point of view it must be regarded 
as opposed to Christianity, which is not de- 
nied by Mandeville, who contends that the 
principle of honour has been of more use to 
society than virtue, and has been encour- 
aged by statesmen on that account. “ For 
as soon as it was found out that many vi- 
cious, quarrelsome, and undaunted men, that 
feared neither God nor the Devil, weer yet 
often curbed and visibly withheld by the 
fear of shame; and likewise though this 
THIRD SERIES. 
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fear of shame might be greatly increased by 
an artificial education, and be made's 
rior even to that of death, they had made\a 
discovery of a real tie that would serve 
many noble purposes.” * 

e most exalted estimate is that of 
Kenelm Digby, who maintains, in the Broad- 
stone of Honour, that the spirit of chival 
is the essence and incarnation of all that is 
best and noblest in humanity; that the sen- 
timent of honour is the finest product of re+ 
ligion, reason, and morality; and that the 
decline of valour, virtue, piety, and patriot 
ism, may be clearly traced to its decay. He 
expatiates enthusiastically on the holy and 
generous frame of mind in which the knights 
of his golden age engaged in single combat 
for the most fanciful of causes. 

We cannot — we agree either with 
Kenelm Digby, Mandeville, or Paley ;. and 
we are under the painful necessity of differ- 
ing altogether from Lord’ Malmesbury. If 
the precepts of Christianity were universal- 
ly and conscientiously observed, the law of 
honour might be safely abrogated, and so 
also might the law of the land. We should 
require no penalties for the prevention of 
offences against either, or for the enforee- 
ment of duties, great or small. But we have 
to deal with society as we find it; and, as 
things stand, we cannot afford to part: with 
any effective safeguards against: transgress- 
ors, nor with any laws, rules, or customs 
which really tend to refine our manners and 
elevate our minds. The persons by and for 
whom the law of honour has been framed 
are invidiously described by Paley as “peo 
ple of fashion :” they comprise all or nearly 
all by whom the arts and sciences are cult# 
vated, the national taste developed, the do- 
main of thought extended, or the standard of 
excellence advanced ; and it would be easy 
to demonstrate that without them, or a cor+ 
responding class, social progress would be a 
material and moral impossibility. It isone.of 
the conditions of their existence that they 
should have rules of conduct exacting a more 
studied propriety of language and demeanour 
than is expected from the bulk of the peo 
ple, who rarely object to conventional pri 
eges, except when the possessor ore 
lays aside what ought to be the distinctivé 
habit of self-restraint. The spirit of honour; 
or the fear of shame, as. Mandeville would 
call it, weakéhed as it may have’ been, res 
mains to this moment of inestimable ‘utilitz 


in inculeating trath, in compelling courtesy, 
especially towards ‘women, and in’ mitigas 
ting the evils of war: at , dora 
I into the Ori Honour and ti 
Usefutners hvietioniey oe War, cote 
1324. 
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Assuming, therefore, that the law of hon- 
our must be upheld, and that it cannot be 
upheld without a penalty, we have next to 
consider whether the unaided influence of 

blic opinion will suffice. The experiment 
fos been fairly tried in this country, and we 
have already ample, althcugh far from satis- 
factory, evidence of «he results. 

About twenty years since duelling was 

hibited in the army and navy; and dur- 
ing the last five or six years it has been 
gradually discontinued by all classes. The 
old school shook their heads. They saw 
agg is forcibly urged by Mandeville) that 

e military spirit was enhanced by the 

int of honour, and that in an army so pe- 
culiarly constituted as ours, it was of the last 
importance that the superior breeding of the 

cers shonld be felt and recognised by the 
men. At the same time there was good 
ground for supposing that they ran less risk 
of deterioration from the change than any 
other class of English gentlemen, having a 
ready-made court of honour in the mess-ta- 
ble, and being liable at any moment to be 
called to a rigid account by the authorities. 
Yet these counteracting causes have appar- 
ently ceased to operate, for military habits 
and modes of thought are rapidly undergo- 
ing a change which justifies the gravest ap- 
prehensions for society. 

Passing over the many minor scandals of 
which we occasionally catch glimpses, we 
are content to rest the argument on the ad- 
mitted facts of a case tried before Mr. Baron 
Martin on the 14th of December last, and 
reported in the Times of the 15th. They 
are not revived with the view of inviting 
tardy censure; for we regard the principal 
actor as the creature of a system, and deem 
it unjast to hold him individually responsible 
for what he did under the advice and with 
the approtal of his military friends. 

The scene is a shooting-ground. The 
party comprises D. (an officer in the eo 
two other officers of the Blues, and E. 
They had all dined together the day before, 
when some trials of strength took place be- 
tween E. and D., in which D. proved the 
strongest. The lack of game led to an al- 
tercation, in which D. insinuated that E. 
had been bankrupt, and E retorted by an 
imputation of swindling through the nolien 
of bubble bets, &c. On some talk of a re- 
sort to blows, D. fired off hi# gun and of- 
fered “ to fight it out” with fists on the spot. 
E., declaring himself no pugilist, declined 
this arbitrament, and threatened, if D. 
struck him, to blow out D.’s brains. A 

t deal of coarse language is exchanged, 
and two hours elapse, during which the par- 





ties e of refreshment. D. then de- 


mands a withdrawal of the word “ swindler” 
and an apology, offering to withdraw all 
— words on his am ee to 
apologize, conceiving that he got as 
need - he brought; and D. holds a consul- 
tation with his brother officers as to what 
more can be done. They tell him he must 
“ resent the insult,” and, waiting till E. has 
discharged or laid aside his gun, he proceeds 
to execute their decree with foot and fist. 

The jury in an action for the assault gave 
£150 damages, and the judge expressed him- 
self thus : — 


The counsel for the defendant had said that 
the days of duelling were past, and it was to be 
hoped they never would be restored ; but he was 
afraid if people were compelled to submit to 
such an outrage as the plaintiff’s case detailed 
without adequate compensation, the custom 
would be revived in some shape or another. 


The plaintiff gave evidence in person, 
and underwent a severe cross-examination. 
He was substantially confirmed by two per- 
sons of respectability, present at the affray, 
and a surgeon. No witnesses were called 
on the behalf of the defendant, although he 
and his friends (as they subsequently com- 

lained) were ready and anxious to appear 
in the witness-box. They consequently ad- 
dressed their statements, yrithout bein sub- 
jected to cross-examination, to the Zimes ; 
and it is precisely this correspondence which 
has given a public bearing and social im- 
portance to the case. 

It will be observed that this is not an in- 
stance where a man impulsively retorts an 
insulting expression by a blow; nor does it 
much signify, except to the assailed, whether 
the licking and kicking were in excess. 
Yet these three officers seem to think that 
their common exculpation is complete, when 
they have appealed to the gross nature of 
the provocation and disproved the alleged 
brutality of the assault. The sustained in- 
terchange of coarse language, the offer to 
fight with fists, and the advised mode of re- 
senting the refusal of an apology, are 
thought to need no palliation. 

D. writes (Times, Dec. 17th) :— 


Feeling then, as J do now, that however much 
I may regret my loss of temper on the occasion, 
I did only that which, under the same amount of 
provocation, any gentleman in my position 
have done; feeling as I do that I could not 
again have met my brother officers, and that I 
should have been unworthy to retain her Maj- 
a commission had I allowed so gross, and, 
as I venture to assert, so unprovoked an insult 
to have paseed without notice, &c. 1 

* * 
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In conclusion, I may observe that, while ad- 
mitting my proficiency in manly exercises, it is 
only fair to call attention to the fact of my ad- 
versary being a young man, standing six feet 
two inches, and my superior in weight. 

Four days later (Times, Dec. 21), one of 
the two advisers writes : — 

If Mr.— (D.) had committed the brutal as- 
sault laid to his charge, he would have been un- 
fit to remain our associate. . . . . Mr.— 
(E.) positively refused to give any apology, or 
to withdraw the word swindler ; and after again 
conferring with Mr.—(the third officer), we 
both felt that we must leave matters to take their 
course, and that we had no alternative but to in- 
timate to Mr.—(D.) that he was, in our opin- 
ion, bound to resent the affront. 


These letters are dated from the regiment- 
al head quarters, and are understood to be 
in accordance with the deliberate conclu- 
sions of the colonel and the mess. Military 
men in general seem disposed to make light 
of the matter, if not to maintain distinctly 
that the proper course had been pursued. 

In the first place, then, will the advocates 
of this amended code of honour tell us in 
what solitary respect the quarrel in question 
differs from one between two “ navvies” or 
coalheavers? What could they do more 
than slang each other for a given period, 
and at length resort to kicks or fisticuffs? 
Where is the distinctive bearing of the 
“ officer and gentleman,” which is to recon- 
cile the private soldier, corporal, or sergeant, 
to the lifelong inferiority of his grade? Or, 
if 90 pe prowess commands their respect, 
what follows from the want of it? 

In the second place, is there to be one 
law of honour for the weak and another for 
the strong? If D. had been a little man or 
unskilled in pugilism, and consequently in- 
capable of resenting the insult, his honour, 
according to his own and his adviser’s esti- 
mate, would have been clearly forfeited. 
We consult a friend whether we ought to 
demand an. apology, and he inquires, * Can 
thrash the man who has insulted you ?” 

e ask whether we ought to make one, and 
he inquires, “‘ Can he thrash you?” 

Uncertainty upon this material point may 
lead to awkward complication. Thus D. 
takes credit to himself for the height and 
weight of his adversary, from which we col- 
lect that he had not altogether surrendered 
the hope of a fair stand up fight; and the 

rson who undertakes to resent an affront 

y a blow is always in this dilemma. He 
either attacks one who can make no resist- 
ance, or he knowingly provokes a boxing- 
match. The late essor John Austin, 
who was originally in the army, used to re- 





late that soon after he joined his regiment 
at Malta, a quarrel broke out at the mess- 
table, in the course of which one officer 
struck another. A duel sep i | 

were both summoned before the - 

ant and told: “ You, sir, who: have done 
our best to convert the mess-room into a 
oxing-ring, will leave the regiment ; and 
ou, sir (to the other), had you returned the 
low should have done the same.” 

Baron Martin expressed an apprehen- 
sion that the custom of duelling would be 
revived if people were exposed to the out- 
rages of physical force. These may lead 
to something worse, for many a man of spirit 
would rather be tried for his life than sub- 
mit to a blow. A small pistol in the side- 
pocket will be an indispensable precaution 
after a difference with an advers: of 
thews and sinews who takes counsel with the 
Blues ; and we may be driven eventually to 
life-preservers, revolvers, and bowie-knives. 
The plot of Caleb Williams turns on the 
maddening effect of personal violence on a. 
sensitive temperament. Falkland is knocked. 
down and kicked by Tyrrell in a ball-room—. 


To Falkland disgrace was worse than death. 
The slightest breath of dishonour would have. 
stung him to the very soul. What must it have- 
been with this complication of ignominy, base, 
humiliating, and pu lic! Could Tyrrell have un- 
derstood the evil he had inflicted, even he, under 
all his circumstances of provocation, could 
scarcely have perpetrated it. Falkland’s mind 
was full of uproar, like the war of contending 
elements, and of such suffering as casts con- 
tempt on the refinements of inventive cruelty. 
He wished for annihilation, to lie down in eter- 
nal oblivion. Horror, detestation, revenge, in- 
expressible longings to shake off the evil, and a 
persuasion that in this case all effort was pow- 
erless, filled his soul even to bursting. 

One other event closed the transactions of this 
memorable evening. Falkland was baffled of 
the vengeance that yet remained to him. Tyr- 
rell was found dead by some of the company — 
dead in the street, having been murd at the 
distance of a few yards from the assembly-room. 


In a case like the one before us, many a 
man would not have been deterred by the 
threat of being shot. He would have closed 
with his adversary and endeavoured to 
wrest the gun from him, when fatal conse-. 
quences might have ensued. Again, if the 


ultima ratio of the fist is to succeed that of” 


the pistol or the sword, might not 

the old preliminaries be retained? Should 
not each have time and opportunity te. 
name a friend or bottle-holder ? 

not the friends or bottle-holders of both de- 
cide in conference what sort of satisfaction. 
is required? It strikes us that both D. and. 


and showd | 
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E. owed an ample apology to the bystanders 

including. the gamekeepers and beaters) 
the language interchanged ; but it would 
be a nice question to decide which of them 
was bound to apologize to the other. More- 
over, the law of honour took cognizance of 
affronts, not of serious charges or deliberate 
imputations on character. It was never 
competent to a man to get rid of a grave 
accusation of fraud or dishonesty by a chal- 
lenge or a blow; and swindler, unexplained, 
is an actionable word. 

The pre-eminent advantage of the old 
system was this very reference to friends ; 
and the challenge or message was simply a 
prescribed form of effecting an honourable 
settlement of the difference. The influence 
of a law or custom of old standing does not 
wholly perish with it, and social progress or 
decline depends on a multitude of mixed 
concurring causes. It is so much the more 
startling that the partial abandonment of 
the point of honour should be traced already 
in the more ready resort to coarse language 
and blows, in growing disregard to accurac 
of statement, and in more frequent indul- 
gence in that kind of personal gossip which 
used to be thought distinctive of the fair 
sex. Idle men and women are liable to the 
same weaknesses ; and if women talk more 
carelessly than men, this is mainly, if not 
exclusively, owing to their comparative free- 
dom from responsibility. There undoubtedly 
are circles where refinement is a guarantee 
for self-restraint ; the living generation may 
be more polished and better behaved then 
the receding one; but no nice observer 
can help seeing that our national manners 
have deteriorated a shade or two within ten 
years; and sound thinkers, nay, sound mor- 
alists, may be heard contending that the 
rigid proscription of the duel in the existing 
condition of our society, has been ill-ad- 
vised 


What, too, rendersy a reactionary move- 
ment not improbable, is the fact that the 
practice is in full force in the European cap- 
itals to which the English of the higher 
classes annually resort in crowds. Within 
the last three months, two officers, brothers, 
were compelled to quit the Prussian service 
on the ground that, from religious scruples, 
they had announced their resolution never 
to ficht a duel; and the remonstrances of the 

pal body in their favour were in vain. 

wonder is that they did not go farther, 

and abjure fighting as a trade, which is 

nearly if not quite as difficult to reconcile 

with the religion of peace and love. John- 

son, the sternest of moralists, would never 
admit the difference : — 
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He this day ( 7. Boswell) again defended 
duelling, and put his argument upon what I 
have ever thought the most solid basis : that if 
public war be allowed to be consistent with mo- 
rality, private war must be equally so. Indeed, 
we may observe what strained arguments are 
used to reconcile war with the Christian religion. 
But, in my opinion, it is exceedingly clear that 
duelling, having better reasons for its barbarous 
violence, is more justifiable than war, in which 
thousands go forth without any cause of person- 
al quarrel, and massacre each other. 


Wealluded, in a former number, to Rich- 
ardson’s view of the same subject as ex- 
emplified in Sir Charles Grandison, a tall, - 
powerful man, who, after stating the cireum- 
stance which completed his “ abhorrence of 
the vile practice of duelling,” continues: — 

I went on, however, in endeavouring to make 
myself a master of the science, as it is called ; and, 
among other weapons, of the staff, the better to 
enable me to avoid drawing my sword, and to em- 
power me, if called to the occasion, to give, and 
not take a life; and the rather, as the custom 
was so general, that a young man of spirit and 
fortune, at one time or other, could hardly ex- 
pect to escape a provocation of this sort. 


Thus accomplished, he was wont rather to 
put himself in the way of a challenge than 
to evade one, and, keeping carefully on his 
guard, to lecture the challenger on the 
wickedness of the custom and the evil of his 
ways. The demeanour of a young Italian 
under the infliction of a’ prosy harangue of 
this sort, and the resulting treatment, are 
thus complacently detailed to the profligate 
baronet whom he came prepared to reform 
in the same fashion : — 


He (the young Italian) raved the more for 
my calmness. I turned from him with intent 
to leave him. He thought fit to offer me a per- 
sonal insult. I now, methinks, blush to tellit. 
He gave me a box on the ear, to provoke me to 
draw. 

Mr. Mer. — And did you draw, sir? 

Mr. Bag.— To be sure, you then drew. 

Mr. Jor.—Pray, Sir Charles, let us know. 
You could not then help drawing? This was a 
provocation that would justify a saint. 

Sir Ch.— He had forgot in that passionate 
moment that he was a gentleman. I did not 
remember that I wasone. But I had no oc- 
casion to draw. 

Sir Har.— What a plague ! 
cane him ? 

Sir Ch.— He got well after a fortnight’s ly- 
ing-in. 

Sir Har. — Damnation ! 

Sir Ch.—I put him in possession of the 


You did not 


lodgings I had taken for myself, and into proper 
and safe hands. He was, indeed, unable for a 
day or two to direct for himself. 








Such is Richardson’s notion of true hon- 
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our. We need hardly repeat that Sir 
Charles’s method is of very limited appli- 
cation, and would break down at once if he 
encountered an adversary like the champion 
of the Blues; whose mode of reasoning he 
partially participates. 

Instead of laying down rules for people of 
fashion, of whom fe knew little or nothing, 
Richardson might have introdnced the pic- 
ture of a good man, of sober self-denying 
habits, who consistently carried out the pre- 
cepts of Christianity in an enlightened spirit, 
and conscientiously abjured duelling as he 
abjured other received customs of the gay 
world. Such a man would have had no need 
to resort to his skill in fence to secure respect 
for his person or his principles. He might 
have refused a challenge with impunity, or 
have submitted to an affront without risk 
of censure. The contemporaries of Wilber- 
force, for example, would no more have 
dreamed of making him amenable to this par- 
ticular law of honour than of applying it toa 
woman or a clergyman. hen Edward 
Waverley proposes to send a message to Col. 
Gardiner, Fergus M’Ivor objects: “ Gardiner 
is a precise Huguenot ; and has adopted cer- 
tain ideas about the sinfulness of such fencon- 
tres, from which it would be impossible to 
make him depart, especially as his cour- 
age is beyond all suspicion.” Let the prac- 
tice of the Christian duties conform to the 
theory, and the real or fancied obligation we 
are considering is at an end. The whole 
argument proceeds on the assumption that 
men of the world wilt remain worldly. 

Johnson, after maintaining the expedien- 
cy of duelling, fairly owned he could not ex- 
plain its rationality; and its insufficiency 
as a personal remedy, or reparation, is amus- 
ingly illustrated by Dr. Franklin: — 


Formerly, when duels used to determine law- 
suits, from anopinion that Providence would 
in every instance favour truth and right with 
victory, they were excusable. At present the 
decide nothing. A man says something whic 
another tells him is a lie, They fight, but 
whichever is killed, the point of dispute remains 
unsettled. To this purpose they have a pleasant 
little story here. A gentleman in a coffee-house 
desired another to sit fartherfrom him. “ Wh: 
so?” Because you stink.” ‘ That isan af- 
front, and you must fight me.” “I will fight 
you, if you insist upon it; but I do not see how 
that will mend the matter. For if you kill me 
I shall stink too : and if I kill you, you will stink, 
if possible, worse than you do at present.” 


Neither does it much mend the matter 
when one has had one’s pocket picked, to be 
obliged to go through the trouble and ex- 
pense of a prosecution, including the hustling 





of a hot court and the badgering of counsel. 
But how otherwise - we to repress offences 
ainst property in the one case, or outr 
on vow a ort and refinement sate 
other? The bare circumstance that duelling 
has been upheld against this abstract unra- 
tionality, as well as against euch a variety and 
accumulation of legislative measures as no 
other alleged evil has called forth, raises a 
presumption that its roots are struck too deep 
in a congenial soil to be torn up by a wrench ; 
and an impartial review of its history will 
by no means justify the harsh judgments 
that have been pronounced against it. In 
throwing out this suggestion, however, we 
confine ourselves to single combats in which 
the point of honour was or was thought to be 
fonctions, Those of the ancients belong 
to a totally different category; having 
been fought for specified (mostly public) ob- 
jects, or for mere parade and display. The 
answer of Marius to Metellus met with gen- 
eral approval; and Mare Antony simply 
made himself ridiculous when he challenged 
Octavius — 
That he should dream, 
Knowing all measures, the full Caesar will 
Answer his emptiness. 
. ¢ = + &-. ©). 2 
Let the old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die — meanwhile 
Laugh at his challenge. 


It would be absurd to attribute the differ- 
ence between ancient or modern manners to 
a particular custom or institution ; but when 


‘|we are reminded that the Greeks and Ro- 


mans dispensed with duelling, we remem- 
ber, also, that they used very coarse lan- 
guage in their disputes, and were not over 
sensitive as to blows. “ Strike, but hear,” 
was the calm reply to a threat which would 
have broken up a modern council of war. 
Gibbon aks of one Veratius, who “ ran 
through the streets of Rome striking the 
inoffensive passengers in the face, followed 
by a aga earer, who reduced their clam- 
ours by the legal tender of twenty-five 
pieces of copper,— about the value of a 
shilling.” he pecuniary penalty, fixed 
without distinction of persons, had become 
nearly nominal through the depreciation of 
the currency. 

The modern duel was in its origin an es- 
sently Christian institution ; it was based on 
fervid piety, on the full faith in divine in- 
tervention, and it formed a valuable, ifrude, 
check on the brutality of the dark ages. It 
was at all events an improvement on the 
private warfare that prevailed prior to its 
establishment; for instead of carrying fire 
and sword through an entire district, the 
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offended feudal noble sent a cartel to his 
enemy, and appealed to the judgment of 
God. Courts of justice could offer no better 
ordeal ; and sovereigns gladly sanctioned it 
as the best available security for order and 
submission to authority. 

The fullest and most curious collection of 
examples and illustrations will be found in 
the very remarkable work of a French wri- 
ter of the seventeenth century, the Thédtre 
@’Honneur et de Chevalerie of the Sieur de 
la Colombitre.* It consists of two massy 
folios with plates, and contains detailed ac- 
counts of all the principal duels between 

ns of distinction from the rise of chiv- 
alry to 1648. There are also weighty cha 
ters devoted to what may be termed the 
technicalities of the subject, such as the 
choice of arms, time, and place ; the forms 
of address to be observed; the admissible 
exemptions or delays; the course of pro- 
ceeding in case of refusal, evasion, faint- 
heartedness on the ground, and many other 
easily conceivable contingencies. As the 
system grew to maturity the rules partake 
more and more of the nature of special 
pleading; and as much ingenuity is fre- 
quently exerted to obtain an advantage as in 
an English action at law or Chancery suit. 
Far from practically relying on the Divine 
arbitrament, the combatants seems to have 
acted on the Napoleonic principle that le bon 
Dieu est toujours pour les gros bataillons, or 
on the Orange maxim of “ Trust in Provi- 
dence and keep your powder dry.” 

A pregnant example is afforded by the 
famous duel between Jarnac and la Chas- 
teneraye, which is related with careful mi- 
nuteness and marked unction by de la Co- 
lombiére, in a chapter headed thus :— “ Le 
Combat et Duel des Seigneurs de la Chas- 
teneraye, Demandeur et Assailant, et de 
Jarnac, Deffendeur et Soustenant. Avec 
toute la Procedure faite sur iceluy, depuis 
le mois d’ Avril 1547, sous Frangois I. iusques 
— Juillet ensuivant du Regne de Henry 


*Le Vray Thédtre d Honneur et de Chevalerie ; 
ou, le Miroir ge od de la Noblesse, contenant 
les Combats, §c. Avec un traité du Véritable 


Honneur et en geet ilconsiste. Le tout enrichi de | P 


Figures et Taille-Douce sur les Principales Ma- 
tiéres. Par Marc de Wison, Sieur de la Colombiére, 
Chevalier, Cons-iiler, et Maistre d’Hostel ordinaire 
du Roy, et Gentilhomme de la Maison de sa Majesté, 
A Paris, Chez Augustin Courbé dans la petite salle 
du Palais, & la Palme. MDCXXXXVUII. Avec Priv- 
ilege du Roy. This work was preceded by La 
Science Héroique, traitant de la Noblesse, de i’ Ori- 
gine des Armes, §c.,fo'io 1644. In M. Brunet’s Man- 
wel it is stated as certain that Salvaing de Boissieu 
had a large share in the ae of all the works 
ublished by De la Colombiére in his own name. 
oe st _ les Duels goes over much 
e@ same ground, but is far from inspiring the 

ame confidence in its authentici y, — 





Acecrding to the highly-coloured account 
of M. Michelet (Guerres des Religions) this 
affair was the result of a court intrigue set 
on foot by Diane dé Poictiers; and la Chas- 
teneraye was a practiced duellist, famous 
for his strength and skill, who, to curry roy- 
al favour, assumed the responsibilty of a 
piece of court scandal circulated by the King. 
According to M. de la Colombiére, both the 
combatants were young men of social dis- 
tinction, and in high favour about the court. 
They were, moreover, intimate friends, and 
the quarrel was fostered by persons envious 
of their position and advantage’. A rumour 
that Jarnac had boasted of the good graces 
of his mother-in-law reached the ears of his 
father, who lost no time in communicating it 
totheson. The boast was alleged to have 
been uttered to la Chasteneraye, and Jarnac, 
in giving the lie publicly to his accusers, be 
they whom they might, referred obviously 
to his friend, who immediately took "p the 
gauntlet, and demanded the combat. Fran- 
cis I., whose challenge to Charles V. had 
afforded the strongest encouragement to the 
practice, was, in theory, opposed to duelling, 
and after referring the matter to his coun- 
cil, withheld the required permission ; but 
on his death, during the height of the exas- 

eration, the — was repeated to 
is successor in these terms: — 

Sire,— Ayant entendu que Guichot-Chabot 
(Jarnac) estant dernierement & Compiegne a 
dit que quiconque auroit dit qu’il se fust vanté 
d’ avoir couché avec sa belle-mere estoit mé- 
chant et malheureux, Sur cela, Sire, avec 
vostre bon vouloir et plaisir, je responds qu’il a 
meschamment menty, et mentira toutes fois et 
quantes qu’il dira que j’ay en cela dit chose 
qu’il ne m’ait dite. Car il m’a dit plusieurs 
fois, et s’est vanté d’avoir couché avec sa belle- 
mere. Signe, Francois de Vivonne (la Chas- 
teneraye ). 

The impropriety of repeating the false 
or indiscreet boast of his friend was ap- 
parently not suggested to this gentleman, 
and on his being blamed for compromising 
a lady of unblemished fame, he put in an 
amended declaration which made the mat- 
ter worse, for in it we find, “ Voyant que 
our ma justification il est bien requis que 
Je die que le dit Chabot a fait de sa belle- 
mere & sa volonté sans regarder & l"honneur 
de son pere et son deyoir,” &c. Jarnac re- 
plies by a document in which he takes issue 
on the imputation of the crime, as well as 
on that of the boast, and petitions the 
King to grant the combat a l’oulrance, but 
to declare in the first place which of the 
ne ge la Chasteneraye is bound to 
make good, “ Et s’il est quitte de la pre- 
mitre imputation par la seconde, et de la 
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seconde et de la tierce par la premiére.” 
The royal rescript, without distinguishing 
these points, recites that, there being no 
other mode of ascertaining the truth, the 
combat shall take place within thirty days 
from the date. The lie having been first 
given by Jarnac, who thus became defend- 
er, he was entitled to the choice of arms; 
and the manner in which he exercised this 
privilege is the strangest incident of the 
affair. He sent by a royal herald a formal 
requisition to his adversary to come pre- 
pared with four horses—a charger, an 
Arab, a jennet, and a cob—with all sorts 
of caparisons, horse-armour, &c., for each. 
After a careful enumeration of arms and 
armour, the requisition concludes: — 


Item, you will provide for yourself and your 
horses arms and armour of all sorts and fash- 
ions that it is possible to wear, and use, and are 
usual in war, in jousts, en débat et en champ clos. 

As for the arms which are not usual in war, 
in jousts, &., I will bring them for you and for 
myself, reserving always the right to increase or 
diminish, fasten or ain, take. off or put on, 
in the field, at my pleasure, or to strip to the 
shirt, or more or Ao as I shall think fit.— 
Done at Paris, the 16th June, 1547. Signed. 


The combat was fixed for the 10th July, 
so that the defendant had twenty-four days 
to practice any unusual mode of fighting in 
any description of accoutrement, of which 
the — was to be kept in ignorance 
till they were in actual presence on the 
field. An ordinary stipulation was that the 
time spent in choosing and examining the 
arms should be set down to the credit of 
the defendant, who was deemed dishonoured 
if the encounter was evaded by delay ; and 
a necessary stipulation it turned out in this 
instance, each weapon and piece of armour 
being brought forward separately to the 
sound of trumpets. After the choice of 
bucklers, gorgets, and gauntlets, “soon af- 
terwards were brought to the same place, 
by the Sieur de Brion and De Levis, ac- 
companied by the before-named Sieurs 
d’Urfé, Baron de la Garde, and de St. 
Julien, two armpieces for the left arm, and 
presented to the Sieur d’Aumale to take 
which he pleased for la Chasteneraye, 
whereupon the Sieur d’Aumale appealed 
to the constable and marshals that these 
were not usual arms, and consequently not 
admissible.” After looking at the original 
notice, they decided for the admissibility. 

When the selection of defensive armour 
was complete, proclamation was made that 
so soon as the combatants were engaged, 
the bystanders should preserve the most 
complete silence, and “neither speak, 


bered with a heavy steel 
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cough, spit, nor make any sign with foot, 
hand, or eye, which might aid, injure, or 
aggre either of the said combatants.” 

hen the combatants were led forth and 
arrayed in the armour that had been agreed . 
upon. The next step was the selection of 
the offensive arms, consisting of four swords 
and four daggers, followed by the adminis- 
tration of the oath. When each had sol- 
emnly sworn to the justice of his cause, and 
forsworn the use of charms and incanta- 
tions, they were led to seats fronting each 
other in the lists, and the selected weapons 
were delivered to them, namely, a sword 
and two daggers to each — the spare swords 
remaining in the hands of the constable, 
who, in case of a sword breaking, was to 
supply a fresh one. The large daggers 
were worn on the right thigh, fastened with 
a tie, and thrust into the boot; the smaller 
on the left leg, unfastened, and thrust be- 
tween the boot and the stocking, like a 
Highlander’s dirk. 

Chasteneraye, a square well-built man 
and a renowned wrestler, was expected 
to close with his antagonist, a tall slight 
figure, and throw him; and the object of 
the peculiar disposition of the daggers was 
to give Jarnac a chance if he fell under- 
most. Chasteneraye’s left arm had been 
slightly stiffened by the effects of an old 
wound; and he was consequently encum- 
uckler and a 
stiff armpiece. Such, however, was his 
own and his friends’ confidence, that a 

rand banquet had been prepared to cele- 
ar his anticipated triumph; and on the 
signal being given he hurried forward as to 
an assured victory, with a step made un- 
steady by his eagerness. Jarnac advanced 
calmly and cautiously. Several blows with 
edge and point were interchanged, when 
Chasteneraye received a cut on the tendon 
of the left leg behind the knee, as he was 
in the act of making a home thrust. Jar- 
nac rapidly repeated the blow, which had 
the effect of ham-stringing ; and Chasten- 
eraye wavered, tottered, and fell. 

At the first sign in his adversary of fail- 
ing strength, Jarnac drew back, and, wait- 
ing till he was fairly stretched on the 
ground, exclaimed, — “ Rens moy mon hon- 
neur, et crie a Dieu mercy et au Roi, de 
Voffense que tu as faite: Rens moy mon hon- 
neur.’ Receiving no answer, he hurried to 
the King’s pavilion, and, kneeling, appealed 
to his Majesty, “ Sire, I pray you that Imay 
be so happy as to be esteemed homme de 
bien by you. I give you la Chasteneraye! 
take him, sire; let my honour be restored 
tome. It is but our youth (jeunesses ), sire, 
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that are the cause of all this. Let noth- 
ing of it be imputed to him. or his for his 
fault, for I give him to you.” The King 
made no reply, and Jarnac, throwing him- 
self again on his knees by the side of 
Chasteneraye, adjured him to confess 
himself vanquished ; but the wounded man, 
who still held his sword and buckler, raised 
himself on one knee, and made a desperate 
effort to renew the combat. “ Ne te bouge, 


je te tuerai,” exclaimed Jarnac. “ Tue moi 


donc,” was the reply of the wounded man, 
as with a furious gesture he fell back to 
riseno more. Jarnac drew Chasteneraye’s 
sword towards him with the point of his 
own, along with one of the daggers which 
had dropped out of the sheath. Having 
delivered these to the herald of arms, he 
again turned to the royal pavilion, where 
an animated discussion arose as to the 
course to be taken with Chasteneraye, who 
was sinking fast from loss of blood. At 
length, on the earnest entreaty of the great 
courtiers, backed by Madame Marguerite, 
the King relented, accepted the gift of the 
vanquished combatant, whom he ordered to 
be removed and cared for, and not only for- 
mally restored Jarnac’s honour, but public- 
ly embraced him, and said, “You have 
fought like Cxsar, and spoken like Aris- 
totle.” 

Chasteneraye tore off the bandages ap- 
rae by the surgeons and died from loss of 

lood, 

* Such,” says our author, “ was the issue of 
this combat, contrary to the common opin- 
10n 0. men. Thus God (always with just- 
ice) disposes and orders things according 
to his incomprehensible judgments, most 
frequently contrary to the opinion of mor- 
tals, to teach them that he is God and they 
are nothing.” He adds some particulars 
which show that the ways of Providence 
are certainly strange, if the issue was 
brought about by its special intervention. 
Jarnac passed the whole of the time allowed 
for preparation in practising the coup which 
is traditionally known by his name, coup de 
Jarnac. The Italian fencing-master who 
taught it him told some bystanders before 
the combat began, “ Messieurs, vous verrez 
bientot un jarret par terre;” and three 
hours before the event it was rumoured in 
Paris that Jarnac had conquered by this 
particular coup. 

All things considered, the famous coup de 
Jarnac reflects little more credit on its in- 
ventor than the coup du commandeur, 
which is thus described by an enthusiast : — 
“ Vous engagez en quart ou en tierce, n’im- 
porte lequel. Quand les fers se croisent, 








vous vous écriez, voila les gendarmes, votre 
adversaire se tourne, et vous l’embrochez 
comme un dindon. Il y ades témoins qui 
y objectent; mais ca ne fait rien.” 

M. de la Colombitre records a duel be- 
tween a large man and a little one, who, 
having the choice, chose to fight on horse- 
back in his shirt, which he had made very 
loose in the hope of misleading his adver- 
sary or entangling his sword. At the first 
encounter he cut his adversary’s horse 
across the head, and on the horse’s runnin. 
off the course with the rider, pursue 
eagerly with shouts of insulting triumph, 
till these were suddenly cut short by a 
deadly backhander across the throat. 
There were other exceptional duels fought 
in the days of chivalry, leading to the con- 
clusion that the Americans have not ex- 
hibited so much originality in this matter 
as is commonly thought. The Vicomte 
d’Allemagne, a man of” sixty, having quar- 
relled with the Sieur de la Rocque, a man 
in the prime of life, accosted him, holdin 
two daggers,“ You, sir, are young, and 
am old. You would havea cheap bargain 
of me if we fought with swords; but take 
one of these daggers and leave me the other 
to exact satisfaction for the insult you have 
put upon me.” Accompanied by their 
seconds, they repaired to a neighbouring 
moat, when La Rocque.said to Allemagne, 
“ Give me your left hand;” he gave it him, 
and holding thus, they fought with the right 
hand. La Rocque’s stab took effect in the 
body. He simultaneously received that of 
Allemagne in the throat, and fell dead. 
Allemagne had just strength enough to 
part the seconds (who had fought like their 
principals, and were both wounded), and 
fell dead in the act of kneeling to pray. 

In another case which occurred in Prov- 
ence, one of the disputants being a martyr 
to the gout, they were placed in a tub or 
barrel armed with knives, and told to hack 
away. 

The successful combatant was entitled to 
deal with the vanquished as he thought fit, 
the only doubt being whether he was not 
bound to kill him unless he confessed him- 
self vanquished. This is the explanation 
of Jarnac’s repeated appeals to the King. 
A professed duellist, who had taken many 
lives, persevered in forcing a quarrel on a 
gentleman who was also, but in a different 
way, renowned in arms. In the meeting to 
which he reluctantly assented, the chal- 
lenged struck the challenger to the ground, 
and then kneeling upon him, produced a 
small poignard provided for the purpose, 


| with which he deliberately proceeded to 
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poke out both his eyes as the most effectual 
cure for quarrelsomeness. The case is com- 
placently related by M. de la Colombitre 
as perfectly in rule. 

e learn from the same respectable 
authority that the first duel in which the 
seconds fought was that in which the so- 
called minions of Heury the Third, Caylus, 
Maugiron, and Livarot were opposed to 
Entraguet, Riberac, and Schomberg. Al- 
though this innovation was not premedi- 
tated, but arose out of a spirit of bravado 
and was provoked by Maugiron on the 
ground, it soon grew into a settled prac- 
tice, and as many as five or six on a side 
were not unfrequently engaged. Durin 
the civil discussions which distracte 
France, especially during the wars of the 
League and the Fronde, the rival factions 
were always eager to come to blows, and 
it was a positive gain when they could be 
induced to submit to any laws of honour or 
regulations whatever. Knights and nobles 
did not hesitate to take any advantage of 
arms, numbers, or surprise. 

Thus the death of Bussy, as related in 
the Dame de Montsoreau, is founded upon 
fact. The husband of the lady was in- 
formed of the intrigue by the King, Charles 
IX., and told that he must avenge his 
wounded honour. Accordingly he com- 
— his wife to make an assignation with 

ussy, who, on coming to the appointed 
spot, found Montsoreau at the head of an 
armed band, by whom he was set upon and 
slain. “The whole province,” writes De 
Thou, “ was charmed at the death of Bussy, 
and the Duke of Anjou (his patron) was 
not sorry to be rid of him.” 

The Duc de Guise had already set the ex- 
ample of revenging a similar injury by a 
et-apens. Severe penalties against duel- 
ng at this period only aggravated the evil, 
the obvious result of their rigid enforce- 
ment being to put the fair combatant and 
the assassin on a par. 

In Le Sicilien, of Moliére, Hali consults 
Don Pedro — 


Seigneur, j’ai recu un soufflet. Vous savez 
ce qu’est un soufflet, lorsqu’il se donne & main 
ouverte sur le beau milieu de la joue. J’ai ce 
soufflet sur le coeur; et je suis dans l’incerti- 
tude si, pour me venger de l’affront, je dois me 
battre avec mon homme, ou bien le faire as- 
sassiner. 

D. Pedro. Assassiner, c’est le plus sir et le 
plus court chemin. 


A blow was the worst insult, and a 
soufflet, or slap in the face, the most insult- 
ing of blows. Montesquieu traces this dis- 
tinction to the practice of villeins fighting 
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with the face uncovered, so that they alone 
could be struck in the face. “A slap in 
the face became an insult which could only 
be washed out with blood, because the man 
who had received it had been treated as 
a villein.” It is narrated in proof of the 
never-failing presence of mind of Talley- 
rand, that receiving a violent soufflet, he 
fell, and on rising exclaimed, “ Quel terrible 
coup de poing.” : 

he state of things which long made fair 
duelling, in its least defensible form, a 
safety-valve in France, was partially re-pro- 
duced in the Southern and Western dis- 
tricts of the Dis-United States. Arrange- 
ments had been made for a meeting 
tween Colonel Benton and General Jack- 
son; when Jackson, hearing of his adver- 
sary’s arrival at Nashville, repaired to the 
hotel, accompanied by two friends, and 
forced his way into. the bedroom where 
Benton was in bed with his brother and 
two friends. On seeing Jackson, Benton 
laid his hand on his pistols, and the Gen- 
eral instantly fired a pistol at his head. 
The Colonel’s brother replied by a shot 
which struck the General in the arm. 
Pistol-shots were furiously exchanged on 
both sides, and when all the firearms were 
discharged, they took to the bowie-knife, 
Both Jackson and Benton were dreadfully 
wounded, but none of the party were 
killed. 

Jackson’s duel with Sevier was fought on 
horseback in the presence of two or three 
thousand spectators. Jackson came armed 
wiih an immense cudgel: Sevier with a 
long sword. Both bristled with pistols 
like bandits in a melodrama. The cudgel 
proved the more effective weapon; for at 
the first encounter Sevier fell stunned up- 
on the plain, and Jackson was on the point 
of blowing out his brains, when the seconds 
and bystanders interposed. 

The European notion of satisfying hon- 
our by a harmless exchange of shots, or a 
scratch on the arm, was always scouted 
in America. They saw no use in fighting 
unless people proposed to fight to extremity, 
and the most deadly weapons were the 
most honourable and the most popular. 
The rifle at thirty or forty paces, to be fol- 
lowed by pistols and swords 4 discrétion, 
was not unfrequently chosen before the 
civil war found vent for the fiery spirit of 
the South. Or the two adversaries, armed 
to the teeth, would go into a wood and en- 
gage in a match of stalking till one of them 
was brought down. Mr. V., tired with a 
vain search, seated himself under a tree 
and produced the materials for a luncheon, 
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when the voice of Mr. G., his enemy, was 
heard. “ Halves, or I fire.” V.sprung to 
his feet, and rifle to shoulder, replied, 
‘ There is only enough for one,’ They fired 
together. V. received a ball in the head 
and rolled on the grass. G. quietly fin- 
ished the luncheon, and subsequently certi- 
fied that in point of fact there was not 
enough for two. 

We are not aware that American ladies | 
ever fought duels, which occurred from 
time to time amongst the French. Madame 
de Nesle, irritated by the ‘attentions of the 
Duc de Richelieu to Madame de Polignac, 
wrote her an insulting letter, ccndalinn 
“Si, du reste, madame, ces raisons ne vous 

rsuadent pas, je vous attendrai demain, 

ix heures du matin, au bois de Bologne. 
Mon arme est le pistolet.” They met, at- 
tended by their lady’s maids, and it was ar- 
ranged that they should fire on reaching a 
scarf plaved half way between them. Mad- 
ame de Nesle fired first and missed. Mad- 
ame de Polignac fired more deliberately, 
and wounded her rival in the shoulder; but 
Richelieu, for once in his life, acted like Ca- 
to and preferred the conquered to the con- 
queror. 

Except in a semi-barbarous society, there 
was no counterbalancing advantage in the 
duel so long as the practice of seconds fight- 
ing lasted, and it lasted till past the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. One 
remarkable instance is recorded by Swift, in 
the Journal to Stella. 

London, Sept. 18, 1702. 

Before this comes to your hand you will have 
heard of the most horrible accident that almost 
ever happened. This morning at eight my man 
brought me word that Duke Hamilton had 
fought with Lord Mohun, and killed him, and 
was brought home wounded. I immediately 
sent him to the Duke’s house in St. James’s- 
square ; but the porter could hardly answer for 
tears, and great rabble was about the house. 
In short, they fought at seven this morning. 
The dog Mohun was killed on the spot, and, 
while the Duke was over him, Mohun shortened 
his sword and stabbed him at the shoulder to the 
heart. The Duke was helped towards the cake- 
house by the ring in Hyde Park (where they 
fought), and died on the grass before he could 
reach the house, and was brought home in his 
coach by eight, while the poor Duchess was 
asleep. Macartney and one Hamilton were the 
seconds, who fought likewise, and are both fled. 
T am told that a footman of Lord Mohun stab- 
bed Duke Hamilton, and some say Macartney 
did so too. Mohun gave the affront, and yet 
sent the challenge. 


England is the only country in which the 
pistol has completely superseded all other 
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France was vehemently denounced as a 
British novelty. “People,” writes Mercier, 
in his Tableau de Paris, “are not ashamed 
to fight with the pistol, the favorite arm of 
the Nivets and Cartouches (famous robbers), 
which admits only of the sang-froid of the 
assassin and the cruel intrepidity of a mur- 
derous hand. Let us leave this violent and 
treacherous weapon to the abominations of 
war. Let us agree to dishonour him who 
shall resort to it in the bosom of his country 
and in our domestic hearths.” 

Skill with the pistol can hardly be acquir- 
ed or justified, like swordsmanship, as the 


:| ordinary accomplishment of a gentleman; 


and it must be carried to an unusual degree 
of perfection to enable the proficient to be 
merciful or discriminating in its use. When 
Halbert Glendinning avows his crude knowl- 
edge of the noble science of defence, Sir 
Piercie Shafton exclaims, “ Marry and I am 
glad of it, My Audacity. For we martial- 
ists proportion: the punishments which we 
inflict upon our opposites to the length and 
hazard of the efforts wherewith they oppose 
themselves to us. And I see not why you, 
being but a tyro, may not be held sufficient- 
ly punished for your outrecidance and orgill- 
ous presumption by the loss of an ear, an 
eye, or even of a finger, accompanied by 
some flesh wound of depth and severity, 
suited to your error.” Such moderation 
could seldom be exhibited with the pistol; 
and in the barrier duel the odds are terribl 

in favour of the cool and practised wow | 
In a duel of this kind, fought near Carlsruhe 
in 1843, between a Russian, Count V., who 
had Prince T. for his second, with a German 
officer, the parties, armed with two pistols 
each, were placed at thirty paces distance, 
with liberty to advance ten paces and fire 
when they chose. Count V., eager — 
Bob Acres) to bring down his man at a long 
shot, fired as soon as the signal was given. 
The German, hit in the breast, staggered 
forward and fell close to his own barrier; 
but, raising himself on his elbow and ex- 
claiming, “Je vous tuerai encore,” pulled 
the trigger of his pistol, which flashed in the 
pan. “Non,” responded the Russian, ad- 
vancing as close as the prescribed condi- 
tions permitted; “vous ne me tuerez pas ; 
vous étes un homme mort. Lift him up,” 
he exclaimed, “and give him my second 
pistol.” Prince T. obeyed, and the wound- 
ed man, making another effort, shot Count 
V. dead. He himself died within forty-eight 
hours: all hope of recovery being cut off by 
the exulting friends who kept crowding into 
his room and inflamed the fever of the 





weapons, and its partial introduction in 


wound. 
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In the duel between the Hon. F. St. John 
and the Count d’Arragon, the parties 
were placed at fifteen paces distance, with 
liberty to fire when they chose. Both were 
excellent shots, and a deal of caution 
was displayed, till Mr. St. John, getting out 
of patience at the delay, exclaimed, “ II faut 
en finir,” took aim, and shot the Count 
through the heart. Mr. Raikes, from whom 
we copy the particulars of this affair, has 
noted down more than twenty duels as oc- 
curring during the period included in his 
Journals, and states that, towards the mid- 
dle of the citizen king’s reign, the young 
men of Paris, of the idle, pleasure-seeking 
class, spent half their time in the fencing- 
school or shooting-gallery. 

Between dead shots at moderate dis- 
tances, the grand object was to fire first. It 
was found that a pistol could be discharged 
sooner by hip-firing, that is, with the elbow 

ressed against the hip, than when it was 

d straight from the shoulder and had 
more space to traverse. An additional re- 
finement was to fire at once, without raisin 
the arm at all, the aim being taken, an 
with wonderful accuracy, by a mere turn of 
the wrist. “Whilst your adversary is tak- 
ing his aim,” says Beyle, “look at a tree 
and begin counting the leaves. One pre-oc- 
— will distract from another of a grav- 
er kind. Whilst taking aim yourself, recite 
two Latin verses: this will prevent you 
from firing too quickly, and neutralize that 
five per cent. of emotion which has sent so 
many balls twenty feet above the mark.” 

No practices or doctrines of this kind 
were ever current in England ; and from the 
time the pistol duel became the established 
form, the prescribed conditions were of a na- 
ture to mitigate its principal evils and dis- 
advantages. The parties were not allowed 
to take aim ; and firing in the air (for which 
there is no parallel in the sword duel) be- 
came a recognized mode of settlement in 
many cases. Above all, seconds became in- 
dispensable ; time was gained for calm con- 
sideration; and two unimpassioned referees 
were charged with the heavy responsibility 
of deciding what the law of honour impera- 
tively required. This we take to be the es- 
sential quality and distinctive merit of the 
English duel with its latest modifications 
and improvements. For one quarrel that 
ended in a meeting, full twenty were hon- 
ourably arranged, and the social curb was 
purchased at the minimum of cost. Sucha 
duel as that in which Lord Byron (the great- 
uncle of the poet) killed Mr. Chaworth— 
fought with swords and without seconds in a 
private room by candlelight— would have 





been a social impossibility within living mem- 
ory; and the great majority of fatal cases 


which found their way into our criminal rec- 
ords, were rather single combats from heat 
of blood and sudden provocation than regu- 
lar duels on the point of honour. 

According to a French maxim, “It is 
neither the balls nor swords that kill, it is 
the seconds.” And there is an Irish 
that one of the parties thinking the secon 
too pugnacious, turned to his adversary and 
said, “I will fire at your second if you will 
fire at mine.” But in England the sense of 
responsibility was so strong that seconds 
were more prone to compromising arrange- 
ments than the contrary. The late Sir Al- 
exander Grant, having occasion to employ 
a friend, applied to the late Lord Hertford 
(then Yarmouth), who settled the affair 
amicably. On Sir Alexander’s mentionin 
what had passed to the late Sir Robert Peel, 
he said, “ You are wrong; Yarmouth would 
be thinking more of getting out of the scrape 
himself than of your honour. I should have 
preferred Daly,” naming an Irish gentle- 
man, whose gallantry was well known. If 
we are not mistaken, he was the oppositon 
candidate for the county of Galway, when 
Martin, on being asked which would win the 
seat, replied “ The survivor.” 

Grattan’s dying advice to his sons was 
“ Always be ready with your pistol.” His 
countrymen and contemporaries were much 
too ready, and (except in the article of 
bloodthirstiness) fairly rivalled the French 
and Americans. When the duel between 
Alcock and ranean, 2 was fought, in 1807 
there were ten or a dozen magistrates an 
two or three thousand freeholders and other 
spectators on the ground. The combatants 
were brothers-in-law, and rival candidates 
for their county; and the quarrel, purely 
political, was forced upon them by their 
supporters. Alcock wore spectacles, to 
which the second of Coldclough objected as 
unfair. After some altercation, it was 
agreed to decide by a toss-up whether both 
or neither should wear spectacles. Cold- 
clough lost, and was provided with a pair 
lent by a bystander. On putting them on 
he declared that he “could not see to shoot 
his own father.” The crowd was such that 
a lane was formed of living bodies, through 
which the combatants were to fire ; and an 
over-curious spectator, leaning forward, re- 
ceived a ball in the neck. Coldclough was 
killed, and Alcock’s reason is reported to 
have been fatally shaken by the event. - 

There was a complete mob, and a highly ex- 
cited one, present at the duel between 
O’Connell and D’Esterre, in 1815 ; and the 
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pular favourite made it his earnest, “ per- 
bape last,” request that whatever happened 
to himself they would respect the person of 
his adversary. D’Esterre was killed, and 
O’Connell registered his well-known vow in 
heaven. Unluckily he did not register a 
vow against insulting language; and the 
example set by him in this particular, con- 
currently with the disclaimer of responsi- 
bility, has ended by essentially lowering the 
tone of a men in Ireland and impairing 
their influence in the imperial legislature. 
English duels of note, subsequently to the 
disuse of swords, have been generally con- 
ducted in a discreet and businesslike man- 
ner; and the practice received the sanction 
of the most distinguished personages in the 
land. We will briefly enumerate the most 
remarkable instances. 
The Duke of York had said, or was re- 
ported to have said, that Colonel Lennox 
afterwards Duke of Richmond), of the 
oldstream Guards, had submitted to lan- 
guage at Daubeny’s Club to which no gentle- 
man ought to ones and, on the Colonel’s 
requesting to be informed to what 1 e 
H. R. H. alluded, was told that HR i. 
declined answering, but waived all privileges 
of birth or military rank. Colonel Lennox 
then addressed a circular to the members of 
the club, and failing to receive the required 
information, again applied to H. R. H. to 
withdraw the offensive words or afford the 
means of verifying them. On a renewed 
refusal of explanation, a hostile message was 
delivered, and the parties met at Wimble- 
don Common ; H. R. H., attended by Lord 
Rawdon, and Colonel Lennox by the Ear! of 
Winchelsea. Colonel Lennox’s ball passed 
through H. R. H.’s side curl. H. R H. 
fired in the air, but persevered in his refusal, 
and on being requested to say that he con- 
sidered Colonel Lennox a man of honour, 
simply remarked that if the Colonel was not 
satisfied he might fire again. The affair led 
to a prolonged discussion amongst the 
officers of the Coldstream Guards, who at 
length passed a resolution that Colonel Len- 
nox had behaved with courage, but not 
(under very trying circumstances) with 
7) ent. The Prince of Wales (George 
V.) took up the matter with a high hand 
as an insult to his family, and refused to 
stand up in a country dance at a court ball 
— Colonel Lennox. This was in May, 
The duel between the Comte d’Artois 
Charles X.) and the Duc de Bourbon was 
irly forced upon them by public opinion, 
neither being 5 “ton aware that such a 
course of proceeding was deemed necessary, 
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till informed by friends that their honour 
was at stake. The Baron de Besenval per- 
formed this kind office for the Comte d’Ar- 
tois, and has left an amusing record of the 
incident, with the preliminaries and the 
result, in his Memoirs. The cause of quarrel 
was an alleged affront offered to the Duch- 
esse de Bourbon at a masked ball; the bare 
rumour of which so highly excited the 
ladies of Paris that nothing short of a repa- 
ration exacted at the sword’s point would 
satisfy them. The two princes met accord- 
ingly, attended by their respective Captains 
of the Guard, took off their spurs and coats, 
and engaged briskly, till their attendants, 
thinking, or pretending to think, that the 
Duke was wounded, begged them to pause, 
and suggested that enough had been done to 
satisfy the most scrupulous delicacy. “It 
is not for me,” said the Comte, “ to have an 
opinion; it is for the Duke to say what he 
wishes; I am at his disposal.” “ Monsieur,” 
was the reply, “ I am penetrated with grati- 
tude for your kindness, and I shall never 
forget the honour you have done me.” 
When they made their appearance at the 
opera the same evening, the Comte was cold- 
ly received, whilst the Duke and his wife 
were loudly applauded. 

On the publication of the Duc d’Aumale’s 
celebrated Letter to Prince Napoleon, in 
1861, it was generally thought that a duel 
was inevitable, and the Imperialists were 
sadly scandalized at the refusal of their 
champion to take up the gauntlet so point- 
edly and contemptuously flung down. The 
ladies, as usual, were most touched by the 
want of spirit betrayed; and a fair cousin 
is reported to have told him that he was the 
first Buonaparte who confessedly wanted 
courage. 

The precise details of Pitt’s duel with 
Tierney (1798) will be found in Earl Stan- 
hope’s excellent Liye of Pitt. It arose from 
some remarks by Pitt in the House of Com- 
mons to the effect that Tierney’s opposition 
to a Government Bill was owing to a desire 
to impede the defences of the country — an 
imputation which Pitt refused to withdraw. 
He apprised the Speaker (Addington) pri- 
vately of what was about to happen, trust- 
ing to his honour not to interfere in any 
way. They met at Wimbledon, and ex- 
changed two shots without effect. The cur- 
rent story was that Pitt’s second, Mr. Ry- 
der, on delivering him his pistol, told him to 
be careful, as it had a hairtrigger. “Ido 
not see the hair,” said the statesman, calmly 
holding the pistol up against the light. He 
states in a printed letter that his conduct 
was approved by George III. Wilberforce 
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nn notice of a motion in the House of 
mmons on the subject; but reluctantly 
withdrew it on Pitt’s declaring that, if car- 
ried, it would compel his retirement from 
public life. 

Fox’s duel with Adam (1779) also arose 
out of a speech in the House of Commons ; 
but unlike his great rival, Fox, on the first 
request for explanation, declared he had no 
intention to offend. Adam, who appeared 
satisfied at the time, came again te next 
day, to complain of the versions of the 
newspapers (with which Fox said he had 
nothing to do ), and on the ground that his 
friends required something more, called 
upon Fox to print his disclaimer, which was 
refused. Fox was slightly wounded in the 
breast at the first exchange of shots, but 
either did not know or did not mention the 
fact; and to a fresh overture or demand, 
replied that the affair must proceed. After 
the second fire an arrangement was effected, 
upon.which hé opened his waistcoat and 
showed his wound. 

The feeling that prevailed under George 
III. was also strongly shown in the affair of 
the Blueviad, a satirical poem on the “ Blues,” 
published in 1805, by a very young offiecr, 
who has since risen to social and profession- 
al distinction as a civilian. The officers 
came to a resolution to prosecute, and not 
to fight; but one of them, a captain who 
had joined in it, shook his whip at: the 
satirist as they passed each other in Rotten- 
row. This led to a challenge, which was 
refused on the score of the resolution, with 
the approval of six of the officers. The 
Captain was forthwith posted, literally and 
actually, on large bills pasted against the 
walls, proclaiming him a coward. One of 
these met the eye of George III.: “ What, 
what, what? A captain in my household 
troops a coward! What are the Horse- 
guards about?” A court of inquiry sat, 
and every officer who had approved the 
Captain’s conduct in offering an affront for 
which he did not intend to be responsible, 
was compelled to leave the regiment along 
with him. 

Elderly people who knew London society 
in their youth, may remember a General 
T. of the Guards, who was. an assiduous 
and active frequenter of balls till past 
seventy. His affair with Theodore Hook 
shows how strictly the law of honour was 
once enforced. Overhearing the celebrated 
humorist, then a very young man, declaim- 
ing rather coarsely against waltzing, the 
General uttered a tart rejoinder, on which 
Hook grasped the collar of his coat, and 
flung or pushed him on one side with an 





expression of contempt. This took place 

in the hall of the house in which a ball had 

been given, as the company was breaking 

up. The General having taken no notice 

of the incident for two days, received’ a 

pretty broad hint that he must move in the 

affair, and 2ventually he screwed up his 
courage to the point of sending Hook a 

challenge through General A. The excuse 

for delay was Hook’s equivocal position in 

the world; and Hook, in telling the story, 

frankly owned that he did not know where 

to find a second. At length the thought 
struck him that he had better consult 
Colonel Reeve, an old friend of bis father’s, 

who, a little to his surprise, and much‘ to 

his delight, undertook to act for him ; stip- 
ulating that Hook should apologize after,an 

interchange of shots. Hook consented, 

nothing loth, and; the first -fire having 
proved innocuous, was preparing for the 
apology, when General A. stepped forward 
and, delivered a written apology to him. 

The following day General T. went to the 
Duke of York to report himself, and on 
mentioning what had occurred, was told 
that he had better leave the army. “If I 
leave the army, what am I to do?” was his 
very natural exclamation, to which the 
Duke of Cumberland ~ King of Han- 
over), who happened to be present, replied, 
“ Why, turn dancing-master and be —— to 
you.” 

Warren Hastings was Governor-general 
of India when the duel between him and 
Francis, then member of the council, took 
place. The cause was a public document, 
a minute, ending, “Ido not trust to Mr. 
Francis’s promises of candour, convinced 
that he is incapable of it. I judge of his 
public conduct by his private, which I have 
found to be void of truth and honour.” 
Hastings was a good shot, and (as Francis 
always maintained) meant the duel to end 
fatally. Francis was shot through the 
body ; but lived to become Sir Philip, and 
take a leading part in the famous prosecu- 
tion of his foe. 

The duel between Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canning (1809) was also mainly owing 
to pre-existing exasperation and dislike. 
Both were men of high spirit and Irish 
ways of thinking on such matters, and 
Lord Castlereagh began the correspond- 
ence in a fashion which made a reconcilia- 
tion hopeless. If he had any ground of 
private or personal quarrel at all, it was 
against the Prime Minister, the Duke of 
Portland, whose duty (not Mr. Canning’s) 
it was to tell him of the meditated change. 
His complaint was that he had been per- 
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mitted to undergo a grave responsibility as 
Secretary of War without being made 
aware that his removal from that office, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Canning, had been 
agreed upon. Mr. Canning was wounded 
in the thigh at the first fire. 

By far the most important duel of mod- 
ern times was that between the Duke of 
Wellington and the Earl of Winchelsea, 
in March, 1829. Its weight as an example 
can hardly be overestimated, when taken 
in connection with the period, the persons, 
and the circumstances. letter giving the 
reasons of the writer for withdrawing his 
name from the list of subscribers to King’s 
College, published in the Standard, con- 
tained these words : — 


Late political events have convinced me that 
the whole transaction was intended as a blind 
to the Protestant and High Church party ; that 
the noble Duke, who had for some time pre- 
vious to that period determined upon “ break- 
ing in upon the Constitution of 1688,” might 
the more effectually, under the cloak of some 
outward show of zeal for the Protestant re- 
ligion, carry on his insidious designs for the 
infringement of our liberties, and the introduc- 
= of Popery into every department of the 

tate. 


This letter having been addressed by 
Lord Winchelsea to the Secretary of the 
College Committee, could not be regarded 
as anonymous, and was avowed by him. in 
reply to an application from the Duke, who 
in the Semeok bas most conciliatory terms, 
pointed out the injustice of attributing 
criminal or disgraceful motives to the au- 
thors for public measures. “I am con- 
vinced,” he concludes, “that your lordship 
will, upon reflection, be anxious to relieve 
yourself from the pain of having insulted a 
man who never injured nor offended you.” 
Lord Winchelsea refused to withdraw the 
imputation unless the Duke would state 
that, at the time he presided at the meet- 
ing for the estebliebenent of King’s Col- 
lege, he did not contemplate his Catholic 
Emancipation measures. This, of course, 
was declared inadmissible, and the Duke 
was at length driven to the necessity of 
demanding, to use his own words, “ that 
satisfaction which a gentleman has a right 
to require, and which a gentleman never 
refuses to give.” 

The meeting took place at Battersea 
Fields: the Duke attended by Sir Henry 
(the late Lord) Hardinge, and Lord Win- 
chelsea by the Earl of x‘almouth. Lord 
Winchelsea fired in the air, and the Duke 
(as he told Mr. Gleig), seeing that such was 
his intention, fired wide of him. After a 





brief conference, a memorandum, with- 
drawing the ground of offence, with an 
expression of regret, was tendered by Lord 
Falmouth, and accepted after the insertion 
of the words “ in apology” by desire of the 
Duke. 

The Duke always maintained that he had 
pursued the right course: that a moment- 
ous public principle, as well as a question of 
private honour, was involved; and that it 
was absolutely essential to put a check on 
the species of personality in which violent 
party-men were prone to indulge :— 


His (Lord W.’s) attack upon me was part of 
a plan to render the conduct of public affairs 
impossible to the king’s servants. I did m 
best to make him understand the nature of his 
mistake, and showed how he might escape from it, 
He rejected my advice, and there remained for 
me only one means of extorting from him an 
acknowledgment that he was wrong. 


It cannot be supposed for a moment, that 
this acknowledgment was extorted by the 
sense of bodily danger, or that the proposed 
check could be logically resolved into the 
fear of being shot. A duel is a very disa- 
greeable thing independently of the per- 
sonal risk; the inconvenience is great; the 
responsibility is startling; and the form- 
al reference to seconds brings a difference 
distinctly and definitively to the point. In 
fact, we understand the Duke as substan- 
tially agreeing with the late Archbishop of 
Dublin, that penalties are required to en- 
force laws of all sorts, including those of 
honour, civility, and truth. It by no means 
follows that he abandoned this doctrine be- 
cause he subsequently endeavoured to sup- 
press duelling between officers in the army, 
giving them, at the same time, a specific 
mode of honourable arrangement or redress. 
The regulation, which now forms part of the 
Mutiny Act, was introduced by him in com- 
pliance with the public clamour raised by 
the duel between Colonel Fawcette and 
Captain Munroe, brothers-in-law, in 1843, 
when Colonel Fawcette was killed. It pro- 
hibits duels between officers (not between 
officers and civilians), and provides {that, in 
all cases of quarrel supposed to require that 
mode of satisfaction, the cause of dispute 
shall be submitted to the commanding officer 
of the regiment, detachment, garrison or post. 
A similar regulation is in force in the navy ; 


the chief difference being that it does not 
apply to officers on half pay. The trial of 
Lord Cardigan, under the Act of Wm. IV. 
and 1 Vict.c. 85, had already established 
the liability of both principals and seconds 
to transportation or imprisonment, at the 
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discretion of the judge, although no wound 
was inflicted. 

These provisions, civil and military, 
would probe. have fallen into desuetude 
or neglect like many former laws framed 
for the same purpose, unless opinion — at 
all events the loud, clamorous, unreflecting 
opinion of the majority —had gone along 
with them. The forbidden practice was 
simultaneously discredited by one or two 
fatal instances of its extension beyond the 
pale of gentility, as well as by the ridicule 
adroitly turned upon it from the interven- 
tion of a cock-pheasant prior to a bloodless 
meeting. Whilst one set of objectors 
urged the wanton exposure or sacrifice 
of life, another expatiated on the absurd- 
ity of a pre-arranged ceremony or farce, 
and pointed to the very small percentage 
of deaths or casualties. Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington states that not less than two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven official and memora- 
ble duels were fought during his grand cli- 
macteric. The resulting ten in oratory, 
statesmanship, and official eminence was 
nil ; yet the check, the penalty, the ultima 
ratio of wounded honour, the arbitration 
court for injuries not susceptible of legal rem- 
edy, were steadily and consistently upheld. 
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This was unluckily overlooked altogether : 
as regards civilians, no thought was taken 
how the lost remedy and protection were to 
be replaced; and the military authorities, 
instead of making the mess-room a model, 
have allowed it to degenerate into about 
the worst school of manners in which a lad 
can commence his social education. Let 
the becoming tone be inculcated and main- 
tained, and we shall hear no more of per- 
sonal indignities in the guise of practical 
jokes, nor be deliberately told, on the au- 
thority of an aristocratic corps, that the cor- 
rect mode of resenting an insult is a resort 
to fetieais and kicks. Society also may do 
much by placing rude or offensive language 
and conduct under the severest ban; 
whilst judges and juries must co-operate by 
visiting personal violence with a heavier 
amount of punishment than has been their 
wont. We are obviously not yet so far 
ahead of the rest of the civilized world as 
was vainly fancied; and it is peccliarly in- 
cumbent on those who called so loudly for 
the virtual abolition of the point of honour, 
to prevent the triumph of their opinions 
from turning out premature and transi- 


tory. 





Tue Ins anv Outs oF AN ENGAGEMENT. — 
The intelligent study of that portion of the Law 
Reports which is occupied with trials for breach 
of promise may well serve to bring home to the 
male intellect how weak a creature is man, even 
under the most favorable conditions. It may 
be safely assumed that a gentleman who has 
made up his mind to break off an engagement, 
without any particular ground for doing so, is 
not troubled with an over nice sense of honor or 
any morbid tenderness of conscience; and yet 
this immense advantage of freedom from those 
irritating restraints under which men of less 
philosophical temper are left to chafe seems, 
in a large number of cases, to be utterly useless 
to its possessor. He may be supposed, in this 
instance at least, to know his own mind, for, 
however easy it may be to drift into an engage- 
ment, it is anything but easy to drift out of one. 
He can survey the whole field of action at his 
leisure, choose the precise grourid on which to 
offer battle, and weigh with all imaginable fore- 
thought the various methods of picking a quarrel 
with his mistress. It might seem that, with all 
these advantages on his side, he could hardly 
fail of attaining the latter object. Even on the 
supposition, justified ps by the subsequent 
action, that the lady is determined to keep her 
prize at all hazards, he has still only to act in 
such a manner as to convince her that she may 
safely trifle with him, and her spo: i 


taste for playing with the fish which she has so 
nearly landed may be trusted to do the rest. 
It is hardly likely that the intercourse of the 
lovers will not furnish at 1east one occasion on 
which she will offer a loophole through which 
he may wriggle out if he is so inclined. It is 
strange, indeed, if a woman’s tongue will not 
give some opportunity for escape to a. manfwho 
is anxious to take her at her word. But, from 
some cause or other, all these chances seem to 
come to nothing. The suitor is, it would appear, 
predestined to be the defendant in a breach of 
promise case, and he goes placidly to work to 
make his calling and election sure. Though 
his obvious policy would be to make the re- 
jection seem the lady’s work, he is for the most 
part studiously solicitous to establish that it is 
all hisown. As often as not, he does the business 
by letter, as though to supply every possible link 
which can be wanted for the evidence against 
him; or, if he prefers to make the announce- 
ment in his own person, he has probably al- 
lowed his attentions to grow cool for some time 
beforehand, and thus given her warning that she 
is not to tempt success too far. The accumu- 
lated experience of so many trials is as useless 
to each new defendant as other ye experi- 
ence is commonly found to: be, and the record 
of his artless movements reads for all the world 
as though he had taken each successive step by 





the advice of the plaintiff's attorney. 
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PART XVI. 
CHAPTER XLVI. 


' Tr was, as we have said, a lovely summer 
morning when Colin set out on his excur- 
sion, after the fatigues of the winter and 
spring. His first stage was naturally Ra- 
more, where he arrived the same evening, 
having picked up Lauderdale at Glasgow 
on his way. A more beautiful evening had 
never shone over the Holy Loch; and, as 
the two friends approached Ramore, all the 
western sky was flaming behind the dark 
hills, which stood up in austere shadow, 
shutting out from the Loch and its immedi- 
ate banks the later glories of the sunset. 
To leave the eastern shore, where the light 
still lingered, and steal up under the shadow 
into the soft beginning of the twilight, with 
Ramore, that “ shines where it stands,” look- 
ing out hospitably from the brae, was like 
leaving the world of noise and commotion 
for the primitive life, with its silence and its 
thoughts; and so, indeed, Colin felt it, 
though his world was but another country 
parish, primitive enough in its ways. But 
then it must not be forgotten that there is a 
difference between the kingdom of Fife, 
where wheat grows golden on the broad 
fields, and where the herrings come up to 
the shore to be salted and packed in barrels, 
and the sweet Loch half hidden among the 
hills, where the cornfields arc scant and few, 
and where grouse and heather divide the 
country with the beasts and the pastures, 
and where, in short, Gaelic was spoken 
within the memory of man. Perhaps there 
was something of the vanity of youth in that 
look of observation and half amused, half 
curious criticism: which the young man cast 
upon the peaceful manse, where the minis- 
ter, who had red hair, had painfully begun 
his career when Colin himself was a boy. 
It was bard to believe that anything ever 
could happen in that calm house, thus repos- 
ing among its trees, with only a lawn be- 
tween it and the church, and looking as 
peaceful and retired and silent as the 
church itself did. It is true Colin knew 
very well that things both bitter and joyful 
had happened there within his own recollec- 
tion ; but that did notprevent the thought 
striking him, as he glided past in the little 
bustling steamer, which somehow, by the 
contrast, gave a more absolute stillness to 
the pretty rural landscape. Perhaps the 
minister was walking out at that moment, 
taking his peaceful stroll along the dewy 
road, — a man whose life was all fixed and 
settled long ago, to whom nothing could 
ever happen in his own person, and whose 
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life consisted in a repetition over and over 
of the same things, the same thoughts, pretty 
nearly the same words. To be sure, he had 
a wife, and children, and domestic happi- 
ness; but Colin, at his time of life, made but 
a secondary account of that. He looked at 
the manse- accordingly with a smile as he 
passed on out of sight. The manse of Laf- 
ton was not nearly so lovely, but —it was 
different ; though perhaps he could not have 
told how. An the same thought was in 
his mind as he went on past all the tranquil 
houses. How did they manage to keep ex- 
isting, those people for whom life was over, 
who had ceased to look beyond the day, or 
to anticipate either good or evil? To be 
sure this was very unreasonable musing; 
for Colin was aware that things did happen 
now and then on the Holy Loch. Some- 
body died occasionally, when it was impos- 
sible to help it, and by turns somebody was 
born, and there even occurred, at rare inter- 
vals, a marriage, with its suggestion of life 
beginning; but these domestic incidents 
were not what he was thinking of. Life 
seemed to be in its quiet evening over all 
that twilight coast; and then it was the 
morning with Colin, and it did not seem 
possible for him to exist without -the hopes, 
and motives, and excitements which made 
ceaseless movement and commotion in his 
soul. To be sure, he too was only a coun- 
try minister, and was expected to live and 
die among “ his people” as peaceably as his 
prototype was doing on the Holy Loch; 
and this thought somehow it was that, fall- 
ing into his mind like a humorous sugges- 
tion, made Colin smile; for his ideas did not 
take that peaceful turn at this period of his 
existence. He was so full of what had to 
be done, even of what he himself had to do, 
that the silence seemed to recede before him, 
and to rustle and murmur round him as he 
carried into it his conscious and restless life. 
He had even such a wealth of existence to 
dispose of that it kept flowing on in two or 
three distinct channels, a thing which 
amused him when he thought of it. For 
underneath all this sense of contrast, and 
Lauderdale’s talk, and his own watch for the 
Ramore boat, and his mother at the door, 
No. 1 of the Tracts for the Times was at the 
same time shaping itself in Colin’s brain; and 
there are moments when a man can stand 
apart from himself, and note what is going 
on in his own mind. He was talking to 
Lauderdale, and greeting the old friends 
who recognised him in the boat, and looki 
out for home, and planning his tract, an 


making that contrast between the evening’ 


and the morning all at the same moment. 
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And at the same time he had taken off the 
front of his mental habitation, and was 
looking at all those different processes going 
on in its different compartments with a cu- 
rious sense of amusement. Such were the 
occupations of his mind as he went up tothe 
Loch, to that spot where the Ramore boat 
lay waiting on the rippled surface. It was 
a different homecoming from any that he 
had ever made before. Formerly his pros- 
pects were vague, and it never was quite 
certain what he might make of himself. 
Now he had fulfilled all the ambitions of his 
family, as far as his position went. There 
was nothing more to hope for or to desire in 
that particular; and, naturally, Colin felt 
that his influence with his father and broth- 
ers at least would be enhanced by the reali- 
zation of those hopes, which, up to this time, 
had always been mingled. with a little un- 
certainty. He forgot all about that when 
he grasped the hands of Archie and of the 
farmer, and dashed up the brae to where the 
Mistress stood wistful at the door; but, not- 
withstanding, there was a difference, and it 
was one which was sufliciently apparent to 
all. As for his mother, she smoothed down 
the sleeve of his black coat with her kind 
hand, and examined with a tender smile the 
cut of the waistcoat which Colin had brought 
from Oxford — though, to tell the truth, he 
had still a stolen inclination for “ mufti,” and 
wore his uniform only when a solemn occa- 
sion occurred like this, and on grand parade ; 
but, for all her joy and satisfaction at sight 
of him, the Mistress still looked a little shat- 
tered and broken, and had never forgotten 
— though Colin had forgotten it long ago — 
the “ objections” of the parish of Lafton, and 
all that her son had had “ to come through,” 
as she said, “ before he was. placed.” 

“T suppose a’s weel now?” Mrs. Camp- 
bell said. “ No that I could have any doubts 
in my own mind, so far as you were con- 
cerned ; but, the mair experience a person 
has, the less hope they have in other folk 
— though that’s an awfu’ thing to say, and 
gangs against Scripture. Me that thought 
there was not a living man that could say a 
word of blame to my Colin! And to think 
of a’ the lees that were invented. His fa- 
ther there says it’s a necessary evil, and that 
we maun have popular rights; but for me 
I canna see the necessity. I’m no for doing 
evil that good may come,” said the Mistress ; 
“it’s awfu’ papistry that — and to worry a 

r callant to death, and drive a’ that be- 
ongs to him out o’ their wits —” 

“ He’s not dead yet,” said the farmer, 
“ nor me.out.of my ordinary. I'll not say 
it’s pleasant; but so long as they canna 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXIX. 
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allege onything against a man’s morality 
I’m no so much heeding; and it’s a poor 
kind of thing to be put in by a patron that 
doesna care a pin, and gangs to another 
kirk.” 

“I’m awfu’ shaken in my mind about 
that,” said the Mistress; “ there’s the Free 
Kirk folk —though I’m no for making an 
example of them — fighting among them- 
selves about their new minister, like thae 
puir senseless creatures in America. Tha- 
mas, at the Mill-head, is for the ane candi- 
date, and his brother Dugald for the tither; 
and they’re like to tear each other’s een out 
when they meet. That’s ill enough, but 
Lafton’s waur. I’m no for setting up priests; 
nor making them a sacerdotal caste as some 
folk say; but will you tell me,” said Mrs. 
Campbell, indignantly, ‘‘ that a wheen igno- 
rant weavers and canailye like that can 
judge my Colin? ay, or even if it was thae. 
Fife farmers driving in their gigs. I would 
like to ken what he studied for and took a’ 
thae honours, and gave baith time and sil-. 
ler, if he wasna to ken better than the like 
of them. I’m no pretending to meddle. 
with politics that are out of my way — but 
Icanna shut my een,” the Mistress said, em- 
phatically. “ The awfu’ business is that we’ve. 
nae respect to speak of for onything ‘but 
ourselves; we’re so awfu’ fond of our ain bit 
poor opinions, and the little we ken. If 
there was ony chance in our parish—and 
the minister’s far from weel, by a’ I can 
hear — and that man round the point at the 
English chapel was na such an awfu’ have~ 
ril— I would be tempted to flee away out 
of their fechts and their: objections, and get 
a quict Sabbath-day there.” 

“I’m no for buying peace so dear, for my 
part,” said Lauderdale; “they’re terrible 
haverils, most of the English ministers in 
our pairts, as the Mistress says. We're a’ 
in a kind of dissenting way now-a-days, the 
mair’s the pity. Whisht a moment, eallant, 
and let a man speak. — I’m no saying ony- 
thing against dissent; it’s a wee hard in its 
ways, and it has an awfu' opinion of itsel’, and 
there’s nae beauty in it that it should be 
desired ; but, when your mind’s made up 
to have popular rights and your ain way in 
everything, I canna see onything. else for it, 
for my part. It’s pure democracy — that’s 
what it is — and democracy means naething’ 
else, as far as I’m informed, but the reign of 
them that. kens the least and skreighs the 
loudest. It’s no a bonnie spectacle, but 
I’m no a man that demands beauty under a” 
conditions. Our friend the curate y: ” 
said Lauderdale, pointing his fi one 
over his shoulder to indicate Wodensbourne, 
1325. 
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“was awfu’ taken up about his auld arches 
and monuments — that’s what you ca’ the 
chancel, I suppose; but as for our young 
minister here, though he’s just as caring about 
thae vanities, it’s a’ filled up with good deal 
boards and put behind his back like a hidie- 
hole. ‘There’s something awfu’ instructive 
in that; for I woutdna say that the compar- 
ison was ony way in the curate’s favour,” 
sad the philosopher, with a gleam of sup- 
pressed pride and tenderness, “ if you were 
to turn your een to the pulpit and take yonr 
choice of the men.” 

Mrs. Campbell lifted her eyes to her son’s 
face and regarded him solemnly as Lauder- 
dale spoke ; but she could not escape the in- 
fluence of the recollection that even Colin 
had been objected to. ‘ Nae doubt the like 
of him in a kirk should make a difference,” 
she said with candour, yet melancholy, 
“ but I dinna see what’s to be the end of it 
for my part — a change for good is aye aw- 
fu’ slow to work, and I’ll no live to see the 
new days.” 

“ You'll live to see all I am good for, moth- 
er,” said Colin; “ and it a ers to me 
you are all aset of heretics and schismatics. 
Lauderdale is past talking to, but I expect- 
ed something better of you.” 

“ Weel, we'll a’ see,” said big Colin, who 
in his heart could not defend an order of 
ecclesiastical economy which permitted his 
son to be assaulted by the parish of Lafton, 
or any other parish, “if it’s the will of God. 
We're none of us so awfu’ auld; but the 
world’s aye near its ending to a woman that 
sees her son slighted; there’s nae penitence 
can make up for that — no that he’s suffered 
much that I can see,” the farmer said with 
alaugh. “ That’s enough of the Kirk for 
one night.” 

“Eh, Colin, dinna be so worldly,” said 
his wife; “I think whiles it would be an 
awfu’ blessing if the world was to end as 
some folk think; and a’ thing cleared up, 
and them joined again that had been parted, 
and the bonnie earth safe through the fire— 
if it’s to be by fire,” she added with a ques- 
tioning glance towards her son; “I canna 
think but it’s ower good to be true. When 
I mind upon a’ we've to go through in this 
life, and a’ that is so hard/to mend; eh, if 
He would but take it in His ain hand!” said 
the Mistress with tears in her eyes. No one 
was so hard-hearted as to preach to her at 
that moment, or to enlarge .upon the fact 
that everything was in His hand, as indeed 
she knew as well as her companions; but it 
happens sometimes that the prayers and the 
wishes which are out of reason, are those 
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that come warmest, and touch deepest to the 
heart. 

But, meanwhile, and attending the end of 
the world, Colin, when he was settled for 
the night in his old room, with its shelving 
roof, took out and elaborated his Tract for 
the Times. It was discontent as great as that 
of his mother’s which breathed out of it; 
but then hers was the discontent of a life 
which had aothing new to do or to look for, 
and which had found out by experience how 
little progress can be made in a lifetime, 
and how difficult it is to change evil into 
good. Colin’s discontent, on the contrary, 
was that exhilarating sentiment which stim- 
ulates youth, and opens up an endless field 
of combat and conquest. At his end of the 
road it looked only natural that the obstacles 
should move of themselves out of the way, 
and that which was just and best should 
have the inevitable victory. When he had 
done, he thought with a tenderness which 
brought tears to his eyes, yet at the same 
moment a smile to his lips, of the woman’s 
impatience that would hasten the wheels of 
fate, and call upon God to take matters, as 
she said, in his own hand. That did not, as 
yet, seem a step necessary to Colin. He 
thought there was still time to work by the 
natural means, and that things were not ar- 
rived at such a pass that it was needful to 
appeal tomiracle. It could only be when 
human means had failed that such a resource 
could be necessary ; and the human means 
had certainly not failed entirely so long as 
he stood there in the bloom of his young 
strength, with his weapons in his hand. 

He preached in his native church on the 
following Sunday, as was to be expected; 
and from up the Loch and down the Loch all 
the world came to hear young Colin of Ra- 
more. And Colin the farmer, the elder, sat 
glorious at the end of his pew, and in the 
pride of his heart listened, and noted, and 
made inexorable criticisms, and commented 
on his son’s novel ideas with a severe irony 
which it was difficult to understand in its true 
sense. The Duke himself came to hear 
Colin’s sermon, which was a wonderful hon- 
our for the young man, and all the parish 
critizised him with a zest which it was exhil- 
arating to hear. “I mind when he couldna 
say his Questions,” said Evan of Barnton ; “I 
wouldna like to come under ony engage- 
ment that he kens them noo. He was aye 
a callant awfu’ fond of his ain opinion, and 
for my part I’m no for Presbyteries, passing 
ower objections so easy. Either he’s of Jow- 
ett’s school or he’s no; but I never saw that 
there was ony right decision come to. There 
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were some awfu’ suspicious expressions under 
his second head—if you could ca’ yon a head,” 
said the spiritual ruler, with natural con- 
tempt ; for indeed Colin’s divisions were not 
what they ought to have been, and he was 
perfectly open to criticism so far as that 
was concerned. 

“ A lot of that was out of Maurice,” said 
another thoughtful spectator. “I’m aye 
doubtful of thae misty phrases. If it wasna 
for hurting a’ their feelings I would be awfu’ 
tempted to say a word. He’s no’ that auld, 
and he might mend. 

‘He'll never mend,” said Evan. “I’m 
no one that ever approved of the upbringing 
of these laddies. t ey have ower much opir- 
ion of themselves. There’s Archie, that 
thinks he knows the price of cattle better 
than a man of twice his age. She’s an aw- 
fu’ fanciful woman, that mother of theirs — 
and then they’ve a’ been a wee spoiled with 
that business about the English callant ; but 
I'll no say but what hé has abilities,” the 
critic added, with a national sense of clan- 
ship. The parish might not approve of the 
itunes of the young Campbells, nor of 
their opinions, but still it had a national 
share in any reputation that the family or 
any of its members might attain. 

Colin continued his course on the Mon- 
day with his friend. He had stayed but a 
few days at home, but it was enough, and 
all the party were sensible of the fact. 
Henceforward that home, precious as it was, 
could not count for much in his life. It was 
a hard thing to think of, but it was a neces- 
sity of nature. Archie and the younger 
sons greeted with enthusiasm the elder 
brother, who shared with them his better 
fortunes and higher place; but, when the 
greeting was given on both sides, there did 
not remain very much to say; for, to be 
sure, seen by Colin’s side, the young Camp- 
bells, still gauche, and shamefaced, and with 
the pride of a Scotch peasant in arms, look- 
ed inferior to what they really were, and 
felt so— and the mother felt it for them, 
though Colin was her own immediate heir 
and the pride of her heart. She bade 
him farewell with suppressed tears, and a 
sense of loss which was not to be suppress- 
ed. “He has his ain hame, and his ain 

lace, and little need of us now, the Lord 

praised,” the Mistress said to herself as 
she watched him going down to the boat; 
“I think I would be real content if he had 
but a good wife.” But still it was with a 
sigh that she went in again and closed the 
door upon the departing boat that carried 
her son back to the world. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

As for Colin and his friend, they went 
upon their way steadily, with that rare sym- 
pathy in difference which is the closest bond 
of friendship. Lauderdale by this time 
had lost all the lingerings of youth which 
had hung long about him, perhaps by right 
of his union with the fresh and exuberant 
youth of his brother-in-arms. His gaunt 
person was gaunter than ever, though, by 
an impulse of the tenderest pride — not for 
himself but for his companion —his dres# 
fitted him better, and was more carefull 

ut on than it had ever been during all his 
ife ; but his long hair, once so black and 
wild, was now gray, and hung in thin locks, 
and his beard, that relic of Italy, which 
Lauderdale preserved religiously, and had 
ceased to be ashamed of, was gray also, and 
added to the somewhat solemn aspect of his 
long thoughtful face. He was still an inch 
or two taller than Colin, whose great waves 
of brown hair, tossed up like clouds upon 
his forehead, and shining brown eyes, which 
even now had not quite lost the soft shade 
of surprise and admiration which had given 
them such a charm in their earlier years, 
contrasted strangely with the worn looks of 
his friend. They were not like father and 
son, for Lauderdale preserved in his ap- 
pearance an indefinable air of solitude and 
of a life apart, which made it impossibleto 
think of him in any such relationship; but 
perhaps their union was more close and 
real than even that tie could have made it, 
since the unwedded childless man was at 
once young and old, and had kept in his 
heart a virgin freshness more visionary, and 
perhaps even more spotless, than that of 
Colin’s untarnished youth — for, to be sure, 
the young man not only was conscious of 
that visionary woman in the clouds, but had 
already solaced himself with more than one 
love, and still meant to marry a wife like 
other men, though that was not at present 
the foremost idea in his mind ; whereas 
whatever love Lauderdale might have had 
in that past from which he never drew the 
veil, it had never been replaced by another, 
nor involved any earthly hope. This made 
him naturally more sympathetic than aman 
who had gone through all the ordinary ex- 
periences of life could have been; and at 
the same time it made him more intolerant 
of what he supposed to be Colin’s incon- 
stancy. As they crossed the borders, and 
found themselves among the Cumberland 
hills, Lauderdale approached nearer and 
nearer to that subject which had been for 
so long a time left in silence between them. 
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Perhaps it required that refinement of| Cumberland,” said Colin, who notwithstand- 
ear natural to a born citizen of Glasgow | ing began to feel an uncomfortable heat 
to recognize that it was “ English” which | mounting upwards in his face; “ 4, may 
was being spoken round them as they ad-| call it English, if youhave a mind. There 
vanced — but the ae a0 supposed him- | is some imperceptible difference between 
self to have made that discovery. He re-| that and the Dumfriesshire, I suppose ; but 
curred to it with a certain pathetic meaning |I should not like to have to 
as they went upon their way. They had | where the difference lies.” 
set out on foot Som Carlisle, each with his! As for Lauderdale, he sighed; but with- 
ag . pa yo ey = | - ~ | out intonting it, as it ap ages el he made 
Lakes; and, when they rested and dined | a great effort to cover his sigh by a yawn, 
in the humble roadside inn which served | for which latter indulgence he had evident- 
for their first resting-place, the laintive 'ly no occasion, and then he tried a faint 
cadence of his friend’s voice struck Colin | little unnecessary laugh, which sat = 
‘with a certain amusement. “They’re a’|/more strangely on him. “I’m an awfu’ 
English here,” Lauderdale said, with a tone | man for associations,” he said; “I’m no to 
of oa ~ veces, Ye a -~ we are | be held to oe “es for the ay ye 
said in Norway or Russia, hearing for the | come intomy head. You may say it’s Cum- 
first time the Icsign tongue, and bethink- _ berland, and I'm no disputing; but for a’ 
ing ope of all — 7 seas _ long | that there’s something in the sound of the 
tracts of country that lay between him and | voice i 

home. It sists bare boon athetic under! “Look here,” said Colin impatiently ; 
such circumstances, though the chances are | “ listen to my tract.* I want you to give me 
that even then Colin, graceless and fearless, | your opinion now it is finished ; turn this 
would have laughed; but at present, when | way, with your face to the hills, and never 


iscriminate 











the absence was only half a day’s march, | mind the voice.” 


and the difference of tongue, as we have 


“ Oh ay,” said Lauderdale, with another 


said, only to be distinguished by an ear fine | sigh; “there’s nae voice like his ain voice 


and native, the sigh was too absurd to be | 


assed over lightly. “I never knew you 
ave the mal du pays before,” Colin said 
with a burst of laughter:—and the pat- 
riot himself did not refuse t6 smile. 

“Speak English,” he said, with a quaint 
self-contradiction, “though I heel say 
speak Scotch if I was consistent ;— you 
needna make your jokes at me. Oh ay, 
it’s awfu’ easy laughing. I’ts no that I'm 
thinking of; there’s nothing out of the way 
in the association of ideas this time, though 
they play bonnie pranks whiles. I’m think- 
ing of the first time I was in England, and 
how awfu’ queer it sounded to hear the 
bits of callants on the road, and the poor 
bodies at the cottage doors.” 

“The first time you were in England — 
that was when you came to nurse me like a 
good fellow as you are,” said Colin; “I 
should have died that time but for my moth- 
er and you.” 

“T’m not saying that,” said Lauderdale ; 
“you're one of the kind that’s awfu’ hard 
to kill —a dour callant like you would have 
come through a’ the same; but it’s no that 
Tm thinking of. There are other things 
that come to my mind with the sound of 
the English tongue. Hold your peace, 
callant, and listen; is there nothing comes 
back to you, will you tell me, when you 
hear the like of that?” 

“]T hear a woman talking in very broad 





to this callant’s ear; it’s an awfu’ thing to 
be an author, and above a’ a reformer; for 
you may be sure it’s for the sake of the 
cause, and no because he’s written a’ that 
himself. Let’s hear this grand tract of 
yours; no that I’ve any particular faith in 
that way of working,” the philosopher add- 
ed slowly, settling into his usual mode of 
talk, without consideration of his com- 
panion’s impatience; “ a book, or a poem, 
or a tract, or whatever it may be, is no 
good in this world without an audience. 
Any man can write a book; that’s to say, 
most men could if they would but take the 
trouble to try; but, as for the audience, 
that’s different. If it doesna come by na- 
ture, I see nae way of manufacturing that ; 
but I’m no objecting to hear wlfat you have 
got to say,” Lauderdale added impartially. 
Tt was not encouraging perhaps to the 
young author; but Colin was sufficiently 
used by this time to his friend’s prelections, 
and for his own part was very well pleased 
to escape from memories more perplexing 
and difficult to manage. It was with this 
intention that he had taken out No. I. of 
the Tracts for the Times. If any of the 
writers of the original series of these re- 
nowned compositions could but have looked 
over the shoulder of the young Scotch 
minister, and beheld the different fashion 
of thoughts, the curious fundamental dif- 
ference which lay underneath, and yet the 
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2 similarity of intention on the face 
of it! Rome and the Pope were about as 
far off as Mecca and the prophet from 
Colin’s ideas. He was not in the least 
urgent for any infallible standard, nor at 
all concerned to trace a direct line of de- 


scent for himself or his Church; and yet 


withal his notions were as high and absolute 
and arbitrary on some points as if he had 
been a member of the most potent of hier- 
archies — though this might perhaps be set 
down to the score of his youth. It would, 
however, be doing Colin injustice to repro- 
duce here this revolutionary document: to 
tell the truth, circumstances occurred very 
soon after to retard the continuation of the 
series, and, so far as his historian is aware, 
the publication of this eeuny * ad- 
dress was only partial. For, to be sure, 
the young man had still abundance of time 
before him, and the first and the most im- 
portant thing, as Lauderdale had suggested, 
was the preparation of the audience — an 
object which was on the whole better car- 
ried out by partial and private circulation 
than by coming prematurely before the 
public, and giving the adversary occasion 
to blaspheme, and perhaps frightening the 
Kirk herself out of her wits. Having said 
so much, we may return to the more pri- 
vate and individual aspect of affairs. The 
two friends were seated, while all this was 
going on, out of doors, on a stone bench by 
the gray wall of the cottage inn, in which 
they had just refreshed themselves with a 
nondescript meal. The Cumberland hills 
—at that moment bleaching under the 
sunshine, showing all their scars and stains 
in the fullness of the light — stretched far 
away into the distance, hiding religiously 
in their depths the sacred woods and wa- 
ters that were the end of the pilgrimage on 
which the two friends were bound. Laud- 
erdale sat at leisure and listened, shading 
the sunshine from his face, and watching 
the shadows play on the woods and hills; 
and the same force of imagination which 

ersuaded the unaccustomed traveller that 

e could detect a difference of tone in the 
rude talk he heard in the distance, and that 
that which was only Cumberland was Eng- 
lish, persuaded him also that the sun- 
shine in which he was sitting was warmer 
than the sunshine at home, and that he was 
really, as he himself would have described 
it, “going south.” He was vaguely follow- 
ing out these ideas, notwithstanding that he 

* Numbers I. and II. of the Scotch Tracts for the 
Times, together with fragments of subsequent num- 
bers uncompleted, will be given, if desired by Colin’s 


friends, in the appendix to the second edition of 
this biography. 
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also listened to Colin, and gave him the 
fullest attention. Lauderdale had not trav- 
elled much in his life, nor enjoyed many 
holidays; and, consequently, the very sense 
of leisure and novelty recalled to him the 
one great recreation of his life — the sprin 

he had spent in Italy, with all its vicissi- 
tudes, prefaced by the mournful days at 
Wodensbourne. All thiscame before Laud- 
erdale’s mind more strongly a great deal 
than it did before that of Colin, because it 
was to the elder man the one sole and 
clearly marked escape out of the monotony 
of a long life —a thing that had occurred 
but once, and never could eccur again. 
How the Cumberland hills, and the peasant 
voices in their rude dialect, and the rough 
stone bench outside the door of a gray lime- 
stone cottage, could recall to Lauderdale 
the olive slopes of Frascati, the tall houses 
shut up and guarded against the sunshine, 
and the far-off solemn waste of the Cam- 
pagna, would have been something unin- 
telligible to Colin. But in the meantime 
these recollections were coming to a climax 
in his companion’s mind. - Ile gave a great 
start in the midst of Colin’s most eloquent 
paragraph, and jumped to his feet, crying, 
“Do you hear that?” with a thrill of ex- 
citement utterly inexplicable to the aston- 
ished young man; and then Lauderdale 
grew suddenly ashamed of himself, and 
took his seat again, abashed, and felt that 
it was needful to explain. 

* Do I hear what?” said Colin; and, as 
this interruption occurred just at the mo- 
ment when he supposed he had roused his 
hearer to a certain pitch of excitement and 
anxiety, by his account of the religious 
deficiencies of Scotland, which he was on 


the point of ee by an able exposition , 


of the possibilities of reform, it may be for- 
given to him if he spoke with a little asper- 
ity. Such a disappointment is a trying ex- 
perience for the best of men. ‘“ What is it, 
for Heaven’s sake?” said the young man, 
forgetting he was a minister; and, to tell 
the truth, Lauderdale was so much ashamed 
of himself that he felt almost unable to ex- 
lain. 

a She’s singing something, that’s a’,” said 
the confused philosopher. “I’m an awfu’ 
haveril, Colin. There’s some things I can- 
na get out of my head. Never you mind; 
a’ that’s admirable,” said the culprit, with a 
certain deprecatory eagerness. “ I’m awfu’ 
anxious to see how you get us out of the 
scrape. Goon.” 

Colin was angry, but he was human, and 
he could not but laugh at the discomfiture 
and conciliatory devices of his disarmed 
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critic. “Iam not going to throw away my 
pearls,” he said; “since your mind is in 
such a deplorable state you shall hear 
no more to-day. Oh, no. I understand the 
extent of your anxiety. And so here’s 
Lauderdale going the way of all flesh. 
Who is she? and what is she singing? 
The best policy is to make a clean breast of 
it,” said the young man, laughing ; “and 
then, perhaps, I may look over the insult 
you have been guilty of to myself.” 

But Lauderdale was in no mood for 
laughing. “I’m not sure that it wouldna 
be the best plan to go on,” he said; “for 
n&twithstanding, I’ve been giving my best 
attention ; and maybe if I was to speak out 
what was in my heart ——” 

. “Speak it out.” said Colin. He was a 
little affronted, but he kept his composure. 
As he folded up his papers and put them 
away in his pocket-book, he too heard the 
song which Lauderdale had been listening 
to. It was only a country-woman singing 
as she went about her work, and there was 
no marked resemblance in either the voice 
or the song to anything he had heard be- 
fore. All that could be said was that the 
voice was young and fresh, and that the 
melody was sad, and had the quality of sug- 
gestiveness, which is often wanting to more 
elaborate music. He knew what was 
coming when he put up his papers in his 
pocket-book, and it occurred to him that 
perhaps it would be well to have the ex- 
lanation over and be done with it, for he 
_ how persistent his companion was. 

“Jt’s no that there’s much to say,” said 

Lauderdale, changing his tone; “a man 


like me, that’s little used to change, gets | 


awfu’ like a fool in his associations. There’s 
naething that ony reasonable creature could 
see in thae hills, and a’ the sheep on them, that 
should bring that to my mind; and, as you 
say, callant, it’s Cumberland they’re a’ 
speaking, and no English. It’s just a kind 
of folly that men are subject to that live 
their lane. I canna but go a’ through 
again, from the beginning to—— Well, I 
suppose,” said Lauderdale with a sigh, 
‘‘what you and me would call the end.” 
“What any man in his senses would call 
the end,” said Colin, beginning to cut his 
pencil with some ferocity, which was the 
only occupation that occurred to him for 
the moment; “I don’t suppose there can be 
any question as to what you mean. Was it 
to be expected that I would court rejection 
over again for the mere — of being 
rejected ? — as you know IJ have been, both 
by letter and in person ; and then, as if even 
that was not enough, accused of fortune- 
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hunting; when Heaven knows——” Here 
Colin stopped short, and cut his pencil so 
violently that he cut his finger, which was 
an act which convicted him of using un- 
necessary force, and of which accordingly, 
he was ashamed. 

“Tt is no that I was thinking of,” said 
Lauderdale; “I was minding of the time 
when we a’ met, and the bit soft English 
voice. It’s no that I’m fond of the Eng- 
lish, or their ways,” continued the philoso- 
pher. “We’re maybe no so well in our 
ain country, and maybe we're better; I'll 
no say. It’s a question awfu’ hard tosettle. 
But, if ever we a’ foregather again, I can- 
not think there will be that difference. It 
wasna to say musical that I ken of, but it 
was aye soft and pleasant—maybe ower 
soft, Colin, for the like of you— and with 
a bit of yielding tone in it, as if the heart 
would break sooner than make a stand for 
its own way. I mind it real weel,” said 
Lauderdale, with a sigh. “ As for the fa- 
ther, no doubt there was little to be said in 
his favour. But, after a’, it wasna him that 
you had any intention to marry. And yon 
Sabbath-day after he was gone, poor man! 
— when you and me didna ken what to do 
with ourselves till the soft thing came out 
of her painted cha’amer, and took the guid- 
ing of us into her hands. It’s that I was 
thinking of,” said Lauderdale, fixing his 
eyes on a far off point upon the hills, and 
ending his musing with a sigh. 

Colin sighed, too, for sympathy — he 
could not help it. The-scene came before 
him as his friend spoke. He thought he 
could see Alice, in her pallor and exhaus- 
tion, worn to a soft shadow, in her black 
dress, coming into the bare Italian room in 
the glorious summer day, which all the 
precautions possible could not shut out from 
the house of mourning — with her prayer- 
book in her hand; and then he remembered 
how she had chidden him for reading an- 
other lesson than that appointed for the 
day. It was in the height of his own rev- 
olutionary impulses that this thought 
struck him; and he smiled to himself in 
the midst of his sigh, with a tender thought 
for Alice, and a passing wonder for himself, 
what change might have been wrought u 
on him if that dutiful little soul had actually 
become the companion of his life. Colin 


was not the kind of man who can propose 
to himself to form his wife’s mind, and rule 
her thoughts, and influence her without be- 
ing sensible of her influence in return. 
That was not the order of domestic affairs 
in Ramore; and naturally he judged the 
life that might have been, and even yet 
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might be, by that standard. The Mistress’s 
son did not understand having a nullity, or 
a shadow of himself, for a wife; and in- 
sensibly he made his way back from the 
attendrissement into which Lauderdale’s mu- 
sings had led him, into half-amused specula- 
tion as to'the effect Alice and her influence 
might have had upon him by this time. “If 
that had happened,” he said with a smile, 
bursting out, as was usual to him when Lau- 
derdale was his companion, at that particu- 
lar point of his thoughts which required 
expression, without troubling himself to ex- 
lain how he came there —“ if that had 
appened,” said Colin, with the conscious 
smile of old, “I wonder what sort of fel- 
low I should have been by this time? I 
doubt if I should have had any idea of 
disturbing the constituted order of affairs. 
Things are always for the best, you per- 
ceive, as everybody says. A man who has 
any revolutionary work to do must be free 
and alone. But don’t let us talk any more 
of that—I don’t like turning back upon 
the road. But for that feeling I should 
have settled the business before now about 
poor Arthur’s ‘ Voice from the Grave.’” 

“T was aye against that title,” said Lau- 
derdale, “if he would have paid any atten- 
tion; but you’re a’ the same, you young 
callants; it’s nae more a voice from the 
grave than mine is. It’s a voice from an 
awfu’ real life, that had nae intention to 
lose a minute that was permitted. It would 
be something, to be sure that he was kept 
informed, and had a pleasure in his book ; 
but then, so far as I can judge, he maun 
ken an awfu’ deal better by this time — and 
maybe up there they’re no heeding about a 
third edition. It’s hard to say; he was so 
terrible like himself up to the last moment ; 
I canna imagine, in my own mind, that he’s 
no like himself still. ‘There should be a 
heap of siller,” said Lauderdale, “ by this 
time ; and sooner or later you'll have to 
open communication, and let them ken.” 

“Yes,” said Colin, with a momentary 
look of sullenness and repugnance; and 
then he added, in a lighter tone, “ heaps of 
money never came out of a religious pub- 
lisher’s hand. A third edition does not 
mean the same thing with them as with 
other people. Of course, it must be set 
right some time or other. We had better 
set off, I can tell you, and not talk idle talk 
like this, if we mean to get to our journey’s 
end to-night.” 

“Oh, ay,” said Lauderdale, “ you’re aye 
in a hurry, you young callants. As for me, 
I’ve aye found time to finish what I was 
about. Is it the father that makes you so 
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unwilling for any correspondence ?— but 
it’s awfu’ easy to settle a thing like that.” 
“T think you want to try how far my pa- 
tience can go,” said Colin, who had grown 
crimson up to the hair. ‘Do you think a 
man has no feeling, Lauderdale? Do you 
think it is possible to be treated as I have 
been, and yet go back again with humility, 
hat in hand? I don’t feel myself capable 
of that.” 1 
“If you’re asking me my opinion,” said 
Lauderdale, calmly, “I’ve nae objection to 
tell you what I think. You're no vindictive, 
and you've nae pride to speak of—I’m 
meaning pride of that kind. It’s no in you 
to bear a grudge at onybody beyond, maybe, 
the hour or the day. So Pm no a 
much about that qnestion, for my part. 
you had an awfu’ regard for the man, he 
might affront you; but no being indifferent. 
I’m telling you just my opinion, with my 
artial knowledge of the premises— but 
for her, I cannot but say what is in my ain 
mind. I’ve a kind of longing to see her 
again; we used to be awfu’ good friends, 
her and me. I had you to take care of, cal- 
lant, and she had him; and whiles she had 
a moment of envy, and grudged terrible in 
her heart to see the air and the sun, that are 
for baith the good and the evil, so hard u 
on him, and so sweet to you; there was little 
in her mind to hide, and her and me were 
good friends. I'll never forget our counts 
and our reckonings. It’s awfu’ hard for the 
like o’ me to divine wherefore it is that a’ 
that has come to an end, and her and you 
dropped out of one another’s life.” 
“Lauderdale,” said Colin, with a little 
choking in his voice, “I will tell you what I 
never told you before——” and then the 
young man stopped short, as if he had re- 
ceived a blow. What was it that came over 
him like an imperious sudden prohibition, 


stopping the words upon his lips the first 


time he had ever dreamt of uttering them 
to mortal ear? He had a feeling somehow 
as if one of those flying shadows that kept 
coming and going over the mountains had 
taken another shape and come before him, 
and put a cold hand on his lips. He was 
about to have confessed that his love had 
been no more than tender compassion and 
kindness; he was about to have said what 
Lauderdale might have guessed before, what 
Colin had kept secret and hidden in his 
breast — that Alice never was nor could be 
the ideal woman of his thoughts, the true 
love, who waited for him somewhere in’ the 
future. But perhaps, after all, it was no 
shadow nor unseen influence, but only the 
young man’s magnanimous heart that spared 
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that humiliation to the name of Alice — sole- 
ly to her name; for, now that all was over 
between them, it was only that abstract 
representation of her that was concerned. 

“ Ay,” said Lauderdale, after a moment, 
“ you were going to tell me-——” and then 
- he rose as Colin had done, and threw his 
knapsack on his shoulder, and prepared to 
resume his march. 

“ We shall have an hour’s walking in the 
dark, if we don’t make all the better prog: 
ress,” said Colin; “which is uncomfortable 
when one doesthot know the way. And 
now to return to No. I.” he said with a 
laugh, as they went on along the dusty road. 
There was not another word said between 
them of the confession thus abruptly stopped. 
Perhaps Lauderdale in his heart had a per- 
ception of what it meant; but, however that 
might be, both fell at once with eagerness, 
as if they had never digressed for a moment, 
upon the first number of Colin’s Tracts for 
the Times. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


This conversation, however, as was natu- 
ral, had a certain effect upon both the 
friends. It threw Colin, who, to be sure, was 
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crevice of his heart a dumb consciousness 
which hid itself out of sight that it might 
not be argued with, that after all Arthur 
and he in the dark had passed by each oth- 
er, and exchanged a word or thought in 
passing. Colin took care not to betray even 
to himself the existence of this conviction ; 
but deep down in the silence it influenced 
him unawares. As for Lauderdale, his 
thoughts, as might have been expected, had 
taken another direction. Perhaps he was 
past the age of dreaming. Colin’s revela- 
tion which he did not make had possibly told 
his friend more than if it had been said out 
in words; and all the thoughts of the elder 
man had fixed upon the strange problem 
which has been discussed so often with so 
little result—how there are some people 
who can have love for the asking, and reject 
it, and how there are some who would die 
for that dear consolation, to whom it does 
not come. To be sure, he was not philo- 
sophical on this subject, and the chances are 
that he attributed to Alice feelings much 
deeper and more serious than any that had 
actually moved her. The-chances were, in- 
deed, for all that Lauderdale knew, that she 
had accepted her position, as Colin thought, 


| dutifully, and obeyed her father, and ceased 


chiefly concerned, into a world of confused | to think anything about the romantic = 
imaginations, which influenced even his| jects and strange companionship of their 


dreams, and through his dreams reacted up- 
on “himself. When he was alone at night, 





talian life. But the friend was more faith- 
ful than the lover, and had a more elevated 


instead of going to sleep at once, as would | idea of Alice, and her capabilities; and he 
have been natural after his day’s journéy, | took to talking in his vague way, hoverin 


he kept falling into absurd little dozes and | round the subject in wide circles, now an 


waking up suddenly with the idea that Alice 
was standing by him, that she was calling 





then swooping down for a moment on some 
point that approached, as closely as he 


him, that it was the marriage-day, and that! thought it right to approach, to the real 


somebody had found him out, and was about 


| centre of his thoughts. 


to tell his bride that he did not love her;| “ Thae great hills are awfu’ in the way,” 
and at last, when he went to sleep in good | said Lauderdale. “I’m no saying but 
earnest, the fantastic mé/ange of recollection | they’re an ornament to a country, and grand 
and imagination carried him back to Fras-| things for you, and the like of you, that 
cati, where he found Arthur and Alice, as| make verses; but I canna see any reason 
of old, in the great salone, with its frescoed | why they should come between me and the 
walls, and talked to them as in the former|sun. I’m no so high, but I’m maybe mair 
days. He thought Meredith told him of an | important in the economy of creation. Yet, 
important journey upon which he was setting | for a’ that, there’s yon bald fellow yonder, 
out, and made arrangements in the mean-| with a’ those patches on his crown, puts him- 
time for his sister with an anxiety which the | self right between us and the light without 
real Arthur had never dreamt of exhibiting. | even asking pardon. It’s no respectful to 
*She will be safe with you at present,”| you in your position, Colin. They're awfu’ 
the visionary Arthur seemed to say, “ and like men. I’ve seen a man standing like 
by-and-by you will send her to me ”\ that across another man’s life —or whiles 
And when Colin woke it was hard for him} another woman’s,” said the philosopher. 
to convince himself at first that he had not| “It’s not an encouraging spectacle. I’m 
been in actual communication with his| no heeding about Nature, that kens no bet- 
friend. He accounted for it, of course, as it| ter; but for a man ” 

is very easy to account for dreams, and con-| “Perhaps the man, too, might know no 








vinced himself, and yet left behind in some | better,” said Colin, laughing; but his laugh 
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was slightly uneasy, for he, too, had been 
thinking, and it seemed to him that the sub- 
ject was an unfortunate one to start with. 
“T don’t see that he is much more respon- 
sible than the mountain. It may be in pur- 
suing his own path, simply enough, that he 
shadows another man’s for the moment — or 
another woman’s, as you say, Lauderdale,” 
he said, breaking off” and al hing again. 
Somehow a little absurd colour had come to 
his face, he could not tell why. 

“Ay,” said Lauderdale, “and you're 
thinking that above a’, that’s real dangerous 
for a minister. When he’s popular like you 
he has so many paths to cross—and young 
—and a kind of genius in his way — and 
no to call bad-looking neither,” said the crit- 
ic, turning upon Colin a somewhat savage 
look; “and then the women part of them, 
they’re often awfu’ haverils, and a young 
minister canna be uncivil. It’s nae fault of 
the hill, but it’s awfu’ silly of me to let my- 
self be kept in the shade.” 

“ Hit fair,” said Colin, laughing; “none 
of your blows in the dark. am an inno- 
cent man ; besides there are no interesting 
pathways in my way to cross,”the young man 
added with natural pathos; for, indeed, 
since the days of Matty Franklin and Alice, 
his opportunities on the whole in that par- 
ticular had been small. 

“It’s grand when he does not lose his 
road himself,” said Lauderdale. “That’s an 
awfu’ advantage on the part of the hills. 
They’ve nae responsibility, no being volun- 
tary agents; but I’ve seen a man lose 
his ain way that had been a shadow on 
another man’s road—or woman’s, as you 
were saying. We're done with that now,” 
said the philosopher ; “‘ the shadows are no so 
jong lingering in the morning— but I am 

glad to be clear of it myself. You see, 
after a’, we’re no in Italy, though we're 
coming south. I dinna understand a coun- 
try that makes you hide in the midday, and 
lose your time in a’ the corners. Here a 
man can walk in the sun.” 

“‘ Even in another man’s sun,” said Colin, 
“‘or woman’s, according to what you have 
just been saying. But we will have enough 
of > to-day, before we get to our journey’s 
end.” 

“ Ay,” said Lauderdale; “there’s some- 
thing awfu’ unreasonable in this life, take it 
at the best. As for logic, I never was great 
on that point. The grand thing of a man 
is, that you never can tell what he’ll do the 
next moment. I’m no denying the force of 
character. It’s the only thing in this world 
that gives a kind of direction, but I wouldna 
even put my trust in character. I ken you 
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very well, for example,” he continued; 
“wonderful well, considering you’re a hu- 
man creature like myself. Thave a kind of 
idea what you would be most likely to think 
on most subjects, and could very near run 
the risk of —— what you would say ; 
but, when you turn that corner out of my 
sight, I ken no more what may be the next 
thing you'll do than if I had never heard 
your name. No, I’m no tired at this hour of 
the morning — but I’ve an awfu’ objection to 
dust, and the road is as powdery as a mill. 
My intention is to take a seat on this brae 
and let that carriage pass.” 

“Wait a little, then; it comes on very 
slowly; there must be some invalid in it, 
for the horses look good enough,” said 
Colin, and he turned his back to the car- 
riage which was approaching, in order to 
survey the green slope, covered with trees 
and brushwood, upon which Lauderdale 
meant to rest. They were separated a little 
when the carriage came up, and neither of 
them paid much attention to it. Lauder- 
dale was already half way up the slope, and 
Colin was standing by the side of the road, 
looking after him. e horses had quick- 
ened their pace at the last moment, and had 
passed before Colin could turn round to see 
who the travellers were; but at that mo- 
ment, as the carriage rolled along behind 
him, he gave a start so violent that the stones 
under his feet seemed suddenly to get in ‘his 
way and trip him up, and Lauderdale for 
his part came down from the brae with a 
long leap and strange exclamation. “ What 
was that?” they said to each other, in the 
same breath, and paused for a moment, and 
looked in each other’s faces, and listened. 
The carriage went on faster, raising a cloud 
of dust, and nothing was to be heard exce 
the sound of the horses’ hoofs and the wheels, 
It was Colin that was the first to break the 
silence. He detached himself from among 
the stones and bushes, where he got entan- 

led in that moment of agitation, and sprang 

ack again to the high road whith lay be- 
fore him, veiled in a cloud of dust. “ It is 
simply absurd,” said Colin. “Lauderdale; 
IT cannot imagine what you mean; you are 
enough to drive a man mad. ‘Some one gives 
a chance outery in passing, and you make 
up your mind that it is —— Good heavens! 
I never knew such folly!” cried the young 
man. He took off his hat without knowi 
it, and thrust his hair up over his forehead, 
and made an effort to take courage and re- 
gain his composure as he took breath. But 
it was very clear that Lauderdale had noth- 
ing to do with Colin’s excitement. He had 





himself heard the cry, and felt in his heart 
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that it was no imagination. As he stood 
there in his pretended indignation the im- 
pulse of flight came upon him—a certain ter- 
ror, which he could not explain nor compre- 
hend, came overhim. There was notaman 
in existence before whom he would have 
flown ; but that little ery of recognition took 
away all his courage. He did not feel in him- 
gelf the strength to go forward, to venture 
upon ameeting. The blood which had rushed 
to his face for the first moment seemed to go 
back upon his heart and stifle it. He had 
made a step or two forward without think- 
ing; but then he arrested himself, and wa- 
vered, and looked upon the road which lay 

uite tranquil behind him in the shadow of 
the hills. It seemed to him for the moment 
as if his only safety was in flight. 

As for Lauderdale, it took him all the 
time which Colin had occupied in these 
thoughts to get down from his elevation and 
return to his friend’s side, He for his part 
was animated and eager. “ This is no her 
country,” said Lauderdale ; “she’s a traveller, 
as weare. The carriage will stop at our next 
stage, but there’s no time to be lost; ” and 
as he said these words he resumed his march 
with his long steady step without remarking 
the hesitation of Colin or what he had said. 
The young man himself felt that saving im-. 
pulse fail him after the first minute. After- 
wards, all the secondary motives came into 
his mind, and urged him to go on. Had he 
allowed that he was afraid to meet or to re- 
new his relationship with Alice Meredith, 
supposing that by any extraordinary chance 
this should be she, it would be to betray the 
secret which he had guarded so long, and to 
betray himself; and he knew no reason that 
he could give for such a cowardly retreat. 
He could not say, “If I see her again, and 
find that she has been thinking of me, I shall 
be compelled to carry out my original mis- 
take, and give up my brighter hopes,” — for 
no one knew that he had made any mistake, 
or that she was not to his eyes the type of all 
that was dearest in woman. “The chances are 
that it is all a piece of folly —a deception 
of the senses,” he said to himself instead — 
“something like what people have when they 
think they see ghosts. We have talked of her, 
and I have dreamed of her, and now, to be 
sure, necessity requires that I should hear 
her. It should have been seeing, to make 
all perfect ;” and, after that little piece of 
self-contempt, he went on again with Lau- 
derdale without making any objection. The 
dust which had been raised by the carriage 
came towards them like a moving pillar ; 
but the carriage itself went rapidly on and 
turned the corner and went out of sight. 
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And then Colin did his best to comfort and 
strengthen himself by other means. 

“Don’t put yourself out of breath,” he 
said to Lauderdale; “the whole thing is 
quite explainable. That absurd imagination 
of yours yesterday has got into both our 
heads. I don’t mind saying I dreamt 
of it all last night. Anything so wild was 
never put into a novel. It’s an optical illu- 
sion, or, rather I should say, it’s an ocular 
illusion. Things don’t happen in real life in 
this kind of promiscuous way. Don’t walk 
so quick and put yourself out of breath.” 

“Did you no hear?” said Lauderdale. 
“Tf you hadna heard I could understand. 
As for me, I canna say but I saw as well. 
I’m no minding at this moment about my 
breath.” 

“What did you see ?” cried Colin, with 
a sudden thrill at his heart. 

“T’'ll no say it was her,” said Lauderdale ; 
“no but what I am as sure as I am of life 
that she was there. I saw somethng white 
laid back in the carriage, somebody that 
was ill; it might be her or it might be 
another. I’ve an awfu’ strong opinion that 
it was her. It’s been borne in on my mind 
that she was ill and wearying. We mightna 
ken her, but she kent you and me.” 

“What you say makes it more and more 
unlikely,” said Colin. “ I confess that I'was 
a little excited myself by those dreams and 
stuff; but nothing could be more improbable 
than that she should recognize you and me. 
Bah! it is absurd to be talking of her in this 
ridiculous way, as if we had the slightest 
reason to suppose it washer. Any little 
movement might make a sick lady cry out; 
and, as for recognizing a voice at such a 
distance of time!— All this makes me feel 
like a fool,” said Colin. “Iam more dis- 
posed to go back than to goon. I wish you 
would dismiss that nonsense from your 
thoughts.” 

“If Igvas to do that sanfe,do you think 
you could join me?” said Lauderdale. 
“There’s voices I would ken after thirty 
years instead of after three; and I’mno 
likely to forget the bit English tone of it. 
I’m a wee slow about some things, and Ill 
no pretend to fathom your meaning; but, 
whether its draft-like or no, this I’m sure of, 
that if you make up to that carriage that’s 
away out of our sight at this moment, you'll 
find Alice Meredith there.” : 

“I don’t believe anything of the kind. 
Your imagination has deceived you,” said 
Colin, and they went on for a long time in 
silence ; but at the bottom of his heart Colin 
felt that his own imagination had not de- 
ceived him. The only thing that had de- 
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ceived him was that foolish feeling of liberty, 
that sense that he had escaped fate, and that 
the rash engagements of his youth were to 
have no consequences, into which he had de- 
luded himself for some time past. Even 
while he professed his utter disbelief in this 
encounter, he was asking himself how in his 
changed circumstances he could bear the 
old bridle, the rein upon his proud neck? 
If it had been a curb upon his freedom, even 
at the moment when he had formed it —if 
it had become a painful bondage afterwards 
while still the impression of Alice’s gentle 
tenderness had not quite worn off his mind 
— what would it be now when he had eman- 
cipated himself from those soft prejudices of 
recollection, and when he had acknowledged 
80 fully to himself that his heart never had 
been really touched? He marched on by 
Lauderdale’s side, and paid no attention to 
what his friend said to him; and nothing 
could be more difficult to describe than the 
state of Colin’s mind during this walk. - Per- 
haps the only right thing, the only sensible 
thing, he could have done in the circumstan- 
ces would have been to turn back and de- 
cline altogether this re-awakening of the 

ast. But then at six-and-twenty the mind 
is still so adverse to turning back, and has 
so much confidence in its own power of sur- 
mounting difficulty, and in its good star, and 
in the favour and assistance of all powers and 
influences in heaven and earth; and then 
his pride was up in arms against such a 
mode of extricating himself from the appar- 
ent difficulty, and all the delicacy of his na- 
ture revolted from the idea of thus throwing 
the wrong and humiliation upon the woman, 
upon Alice, a creature who had loved him 
and trusted him, and whom he had never 
owned he did not love. Underneath all 
these complications there was, to be sure, a 
faint, sustaining hope that an encounter of 
this kind was incredible, and that it might 
turn out not to be Alice at all, and that all 
these fears and embarrassments might come 
to nothing. With all this in his mind he 
marched on, feeling the sweet air and fresh 
winds and sunshine to be all so many spec- 
tators accompanying him perhaps to the 
turning-point of his life, where, for all he 
knew, things might go against him, and his 
wings be clipped a his future limited for 
ever and ever. Perhaps some of Colin’s 
friends may think that he exhibited great 
weakness of mind on this occasion, as, in- 
deed, it is certain that there are many peo- 
ple who believe with some reason that it is 
next thing to a sin to put honour in the 
place of love, or to give to constancy the 
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man’s principles may be, it is his character 
in most cases that carries the day. Every 
man must act according to his own nature 
as says the Arabian sage. Sir Bayard, 
even, thinking it all over, might not approve 
of himself, and might see a great deal of foll 
in what he was doing; but, as for a man’s 
opinion of himself, that counts for very little; 
and he could only go on and follow out his 
career in his own way. 

Lauderdale, on his side, had less compre- 
hension of his friend at this point of his char- 
acter than at any other. He had discour- 
aged as far as he was able the earlier steps 
of the engagement between Colin and Al- 
ice; but when things “had gone so far” the 

hilosopher understood no compromise. 

e hastened on through the dust, for his 
part, with a tender anxiety in his heart, con- 
cerned for the girl who had approached him 
more nearly , oa any woman had done 
since the days of his youth; who had been 
to him that mingled type of sister, daughter, 
dependant, and ruler, which a very young, 
very innocent, woman sometimes is to a man 
too old to fall in love with her, or even to 
think of such a weakness. Such love as 
had been possible to Lauderdale had been 

iven early in his life—given once and 
, with; and Colin had filled up all the 
ag in his heart which might have been 
eft vacant as a prey to vagrant affections. 
At present he was occupied with the 
thought that Alice was ill, and that the little 
cry she had uttered had a tone of appeal in 
it, and was in reality a cry for ag to those 
who had succoured her in her [oneliness, 
and been more to her for one little period 
of her life than father or family. And Col- 
in’s friend and guardian pursued his way 
with great strides, going to the rescue of the 
tender little suffering creature, the mourn- 
ful, yet dutiful, little woman who had borne 
her grief so courageously at Frascati, where 
they two were all the protectors, all the 
comforters she had. Thus the friends went 
on with their different sentiments, saying 
little to each other, and not a word upon this 
particular subject. They had meant to 
a at a village which was on their way to 
indermere to rest during the heat of the 
day and refresh themselves; and it was here, 
according to all likelihood, that the co 
which had passed with the invalid would 
so stop, to repose the sick lady if she was a 
stranger — to await the approach of the two 
edestrians if it was Alice, and if she was 
ree to take such a step. Lauderdale had 
no doubt either of the one or the other of 
these facts; and, to tell the truth, Colin, re- 





rights of passion. But then, whatever a 


garding the matter under an altogether dif- 
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ferent aspect, had little doubt on his part 
that the moment of fate had arrived. 

Nevertheless, when he saw the first strag- 

ling houses of the hamlet —rude little 
Wateeerdent houses, gray and simple with 
a moorland air, and no grand Seigneur near 
at hand totrim them into model cottages — 
It is so hard to believe what goes against 
one’s wishes. Afte:> all, perhaps, the end 
would be a laugh, an exclamation of sur- 

rise, a blessed sense of relief; and no dread- 

1 apparition of old ties and old vows to 
bind the freed-man over again in cold blood 
and without any illusion. Such feverish 
hopes came into Colin’s mind against his will, 
as they drew nearer. The road was as pone: | 
as ever, but he did not see the broad mar 
of the carriage wheels; and with a great 
throb of relief found when they came in 
sight of the little inn that there was no car- 
riage, nothing but a farmer’s gig before the 
door. He began to breathe again, throw- 
ing off his burden. “It might be one of 
my farmers for anything one could tell to 
the contrary,” said Colin, with a short laugh 
and asense of relief past describing. “ You 
see now what fools we were to suppose —” 

At that moment, however, the young man 
stopped short in the midst of his sentence. 
A man was coming to meet them who might 
have been, for anything, as Colin said, that 
one could say to the contrary, the farmer to 
whom the gig belonged. He was at present 
but a black figure against the sunshine, with 
his face shaded by his’ hat; but notwith-| 
standing Colin —- short when he came | 
in sight of him, and his heart stopped beat- | 
ing.—or at least he thought so. He had | 
seen this man once in his life before, — but 
once,and no more. But there are some cir- | 
cumstances which sharpen and intensify the 
senses. Colin recognised him the moment 
his eyes rested on him. He stopped short, 
because what he was saying was proved to 
be folly, and worse that folly. It was a de- 
nial of the certainty which had suddenly ap- 
peared before hiseyes. He sa without 
explaining why he stopped, and made a step 
onwards in a confused and bewildered way. 
Henceforward Lauderdale had nothing to 
do with it. It was Colin himself as the prin- 
cipal and contracting party who was con- 
cerned. 

And the stranger, for his part, who had 
also seen the young man but once in his 
life, recognised Colin. It had only been 
for a moment, and it was nearly four years 
ago, but still Mr. Meredith knew, when he 
saw him, the young man whom he had bid- 
den to begone for a fortune-hunter ; who had 
closed his son’s eyes, and laid Arthur in his 
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grave ; and given to Alice in her desolation 
the tenderest guardianship. He did not 
know Lauderdale, who had his share in all 
but the last act of that sad little domestic 
drama ; but he recognised Colin by intuition. 
He came forward to him with the courtesy 
of a man whom necessity compels to > 
all his tactics. “Mr. Campbell, I think ?” 
he said. “TI feel that I cannot be mistak- 
en. Alice was sure she saw you on the 
road. I came back after I had taken her 
home, to try whether I could meet you. 
Will you do me the favour to introduce me 
to your friend. I believe I am almost as 
much indebted to him as to you.” 

“ There is no debt on one side or the oth- 
er,” said Lauderdale, interposing, for Colin 
found it difficult to speak. “ Tell us how 
she is, which is far more important. We 
heard her give a cry, and since then we’ve 
been hurrying on to see.” 

“ She is not at all well,” said Mr. Mere- 
dith. “Thope you will consent to gratify 
my daughter by going back to dine with me. 
My house is close by here, and I came on 
purpose. Mr. Campbell, you may think 
_ have a just grievance against me. I 

ope you will overlook it at present, and 
hear ~ 4 explanation afterwards. We can 
never be sufficiently grateful for all you 
have done for my son, both before his 
death and after. It was a terrible dispen- 
sation of Providence; but I cannot be 
thankful enough that my poor boy lived to 
produce a work which has been of value to 
so many; and but for you it never could 
have been successfully published. My dear 
sir, [hope you will not suffer any personal 
feeling to me —I beg you to believe that 
what I said was said in ignorance — I mean, 
Itrust that you will not refuse to gratify 
Alice. She is almost all I have left,” Mr. 
Meredith said, with a faltering voice. “TI 
have had great losses in my family. She 
has not been so much interested about any- 
thing for a long time. You will come with 
me, will you not, for Arthur’s and for my 
daughter’s sake?” 
any man could have said No to that 
appeal, Colin was not the man. He made 
little answer except by a bow, and Mr. 
Meredith turned with them, and they all got 
into the country vehicle at the door of the 
little inn, and drove off silent enough to 
the house where Alice was awaiting them. 
Colin had scarcely a word to say as he drove 
along by her father’s side. The gaiety, and 
freedom, and happy thoughts with which he 
had set out on fe journey seemed to de- 


tach themselves from his mind, and abandon 
him one by one. His fate had encountered 
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him where he had least expectation of 
meeting it. And yet at the same time a 
compunction awoke in his heart to think 
that it wasin this way, like a captive 
brought back to her presence, that the man 
whom Alice loved was going to her. He 
could have felt aggrieved and angry for her 


sake, if the claim of his own reluctance and 


45 
he had a longing to see her, a kind of ineli- 


nation to carry her off from this man, who 
had but a secondary claim upon her, and 
heal and cherish the wounded dove. It 
was this singular chance which changed the 
course of the excursion which the two 
friends had planned into the lake country, 
and made that holiday expedition of so 
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dread had not been nearer, and grinec upon 
the more generous feeling. And yet withal 


—_— importance in the history of Colin’s 
life. 





Tue Rinx.— There is in Montreal a place 
called the “Rink,” a word adopted from the 
Scotch curlers, and is a covered skating-place of 
great dimensions :— 


“Anything but a Methodist-looking place 
inside. The room, which was like a large 
public bath-room, was crowded with women, 
young and old, skating or preparing to skate, 
for husbands, and spread in maiden rays over 
the glistening area of ice, gliding, swooping, 
revolving on legs of every description, which 
were generally revealed to mortal gaze in pro- 
portion to their goodness, and therefore were 
displayed on a principle so far unobjectionable. 
The room was lighted with gas, which, with 
the heat of the crowd, made the ice rather slop- 
py; but the skating of the natives was admi- 
rable, and some hardened campaigners of for- 
eign origin had by long practice learned to 
emulate the graces and skill of the inhabitants. 
It was a mighty pretty sight! The spectators 
sat or stood on the raised ledge round the ice 
parallelogram like swallows on a cliff, and now 
and then dashed off and swept away as if on 
the wing over the surface, in couples or alone, 
executing quadrilles, mazurkas, waltzes, and 
tours de force, that made one conceive the laws 
of gravitation must be suspended in the Rink, 
and that the outside edge is, the most stable 
place for the human foot and figure. Mercy, 
what a crash! There is a fine stout young 
lady sprawling on the ice, tripped up by Dont- 
stop of the Guards, who is making a first at- 
tempt, tothe detriment of the lieges. How 
delighted the ladies are, and pretend not to be ; 
for the fallen fair one is the best contortionist 
in the place. She is on her legs again, — has 
shaken the powdered ice and splash off her 
dandy jacket and neat little breeches, — yes, 
they wear breeches, a good many of them, — 
and is zigzagging about once more like a pretty, 
noiseless fire-work. The little children skate, 
so do most.portentous mammas. A line of re- 
cently arrived officers, in fur caps and coats, 
look on, all sucking their canes, and resolving 
to take private lessons early in the morning. 
Some, in the*goose-step stage, perform awful 
first lines with their skates, and leave me in 


a 


doubt as to whether they will split up or dash 
out their brains. The young ladies pretend to 
avoid them with unanimity, but sail round them 
still as seagulls sweep by a drowning man.” 
—Dr. Russell’s Canada. 





WE are glad to hear that Sir Frederic Madden 
has pronounced unhesitatingly that the Addi- 
son corrections in the early version of some 
Sate essays (noticed in the leading article 
of No. 86 of THe Reaper) are genuine. We 
believe Sir Frederic to be the best judge in the 
world on such a point, and hope that his judg- 
ment —confirming, as it does, that of Mr. Coxe, 
the able librarian of the Bodleian library, and 
many other good judges — will set the question 
at rest. Towany one who sees the whole MS., 
the genuineness of the Addison hand cannot, 
we venture to say, , as — A _~ 
temporary, judging from the fac-simile given by 
Mr J. D. Campbell, the owner of the MS., 
in his print of it, argued that the writing was 
not Addison’s, because it was too hke his. We 
think the critic of the journal in question will 
be convinced, by séeing the entire MS., that 
the hand is only too like Addison’s because it is 
verily his own. Imitation could not come up to 
it, and elaborate forgeries are not made ih order 
to turn up suddenly in a bookseller’s catalogue 
and sell for a few shillings. The flowing hand 
of the second corrector of the MS. — nay, even 
of Addison’s own writing — has not yet been 
identified, nor the print-like hand of the 
first copier of the Essays ; but the water marks 
of the paper—a fleur-de-lys, a shield with a 
bend, and the initials G. D. — and its substance 
and appearance, show the paper to be identical 
with that of official books of 1700-12. Addi- 
son was made “Commissioner of Appeals” 
in 1704. We congratulate Mr. Dykes. Camp- 
bell on the possession of the treasure he pos- 
sesses. To us, it is the most valuable Addison 
relic extant, revealing, as it does, the first form 
of, and second touches to, some of those Essays 
which, in their latest shape, Have made their 
writer’s name immortal. — The Leader. 
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THE RREFACE TO THE “HISTORY OF 


JULIUS CESAR.” 


The following is the preface to the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s “History of Julius Cz- 
sar :” — 


“ Historical truth ought to be no less sa- 
cred than religion. If the precepts of faith 
elevate our soul above the interests of this 
world, the lessons of history in their turn 
inspire us with the love of what is beauti- 
ful and just, the hatred of that which op 
ses an obstacle to the progress of humanity. 
To be profitable, these lessons require cer- 
tain conditions. It is necessary that the 
facts should be reproduced with rigorous 
exactitude, that political or social changes 
should be philosophically analyzed, that the 
se attraction of details in the life of 
= lic men should not turn away attention 

m the part they have played in politics, 
and should not cause their providential mis- 
sion to be forgotten. 

“Too frequently the writer presents to 
us the different phases of history as sponta- 
neous events, without searching for their 
true origin and their natural deduction in 

revious facts; similarly to the painter, who, 
in reproducing the accidents of: nature, on- 
ly looks to their picturesque effect, without 
being able to give their scientific demon- 
stration in his picture. The historian must 
be more than a painter; like the geologist 
who explains the phenomena of,the globe, 
he ought to disclose the secret of the trans- 
formation of society. 

“But what is the method of arriving at 
truth in writing history? It is to follow the 
rules of logic. Let us first take for certain 
that a great effect is always due to a great 
cause, never to a small one; in other words, 
an accident apparently insignificant never 
produces important results without a pre- 
existing cause which has permitted this 
slight accident to bring about a great effect. 
The spark only kindles a vast conflagration 
when it falls upon combustible materials 
previously collected. Montesquieu thus 
confirms this idea: ‘It is not fortune,’ he 
says, ‘which rules the world. . . . There 
are general causes, either moral or physical, 
which operate in every monarchy, raise it, 
maintain it, or overthrow it; all accidents 
are subject to these causes; and if the 
chance of a battle —- that is to say, a partic- 
ular cause — has ruined the State, there was 
a general cause which operated, so that the 
State must perish bya single battle; in a 
word, the principal cause draws after it all 
the particular accidents.’ * 


* Montesquieu, *‘ Grandeur et Décadence des Ro- 
mains,” xvi 





“Tf during nearly 1,000 years the Ro- 
mans always issued triumphantly from the 
hardest trials and the greatest perils, it was 
because a general cause existed which made 
them always superior to their enemies, and 
did not permit defeats and partial misfor- 
tunes to entail the fall of their empire. If 
the Romans, after having given to the world 
the spectacle of a people .constituting itself 
and growing great by liberty, have seemed, 
since Ceesar’s day, to fall blindly into slave- 
ry, it is because there existed a general rea- 
son which fatally prevented the Republic 
from returning to the purity of its ancient 
institutions; it is because the new necessi- 
ties and interests of society in labour re- 
sae other means of being satisfied. 

qually as logic shows us in important 
events their reason for being imperative, 
just so we must recognize, both in the long 
duration of an institution the proof of its 
excellence, and in the incontestable influ- 
ence of a man upon his age the proof of his 
genius. 

“ The task consists, then, in seeking the 
vital element which made up the strength 
of the institution, as well as the predominat- 
ing idea which caused man to act. In fol- 
lowing this rule we shall avoid the errors of 
those historians who gather facts transmitted 
by preceding ages without co-ordinating 
them according to their philosophical impor- 
tance; thus glorifying that which merits 
blame, and leaving in shadow that which re- 
quires light. It is not a minute analysis of 
the Roman organization which will enable 
us to comprehend the duration of so great 
an empire, but the profound examination of 
the spirit of its institutions ; nor is it the de- 
tailed recital of the slightest actions of a dis- 
tinguished man which will reveal to us the 
secret of his ascendency, but the attentive 
search into the elevated motives of his con- 
duct. 

“ When extraordinary facts bear witness 
to eminent genius, what can be more con- 
trary to good sense than to attribute to it 
all the passions and all the sentiments of me- 
diocrity ? What can be more erroneous 
than not to recognise the pre-eminence of 
those singh bine who appear from 
time to time in history like luminous bea- 
cons, dissipating the darknéss of their age 
and lighting up the future? To deny this 
pre-eminence would indeed be to insult hu- 
manity, in believing it capable of submit- 
ting, for a long time and voluntarily, to a 
dominion which did not rest upon veritable 

reatness and incontestable utyity. Let us 
a logical and we shall be just. 
“Too many historians find it easier to de- 





CHSAR AND 


cry men of genius than with a generous in- 
spiration to.raise themselves to their height 
by penetrating their vast designs. Thus in 

esar’s case, instead of showing us Rome 
torn by civil wars, corrupted by riches, 
treading her ancient, institutions under foot, 
threatened by powerful peoples — the Gauls, 
the Germans, and the Parthians — incapa- 
ble of sustaining herself without a stronger, 
more stable, and juster central power — in- 
stead, I say, of tracing this faithful picture, 
Cesar is represented to us as already 
dreaming of the supreme power from early 
youth. If he resists Scylla, if he disagrees 
with Cicero, if he allies himself with Pom- 
pey, it is owing to that far-sighted astute- 
ness which has divined all to enslave all; if 
he makes'a fray into Gaul, it is to acquire 
riches by pillage,* or soldiers devoted to his 
schemes; if he crosses the sea to carry the 
Roman eagles into an unknown country, but 
the conquest of which will strengthen that 
of Gaul,t it is to seek the pearls which were 
believed to exist in the waters of Great 
Britain.t If, after having vanquished the 
redoubtable enemies of Italy beyond the 
Alps, he meditates an expedition against the 
Parthians to avenge the defeat of Crassus, 
it is, say certain historians, because an ac- 
tive life suited his nature, and his health 
was better when upon a campaign ;§ if he 
gratefully accepts from the Senate a laurel 
crown, and wears it with pride, it is to hide 
his bald head; if, lastly, he was assassinated 
by those whom he had overwhelmed with 
benefits, it is because he meant to make 
himself king —as if he was not thus greater 
than any king to his contemporaries as well 
as to-posterity. Since Suetonius and Pluto, 
such have been the paltry interpretations 
men have found pleasure in giving to the 


noblest actions. But by what mark can |’ 


we recognize a man’s greatness? By the 
empire of his ideas, when: his principles and 
his system triumph in spite of his death or 
his defeat. Is it not, in fact, the peculiarity 
of genius to survive annihilation, and to ex- 
tend its @mpire over future generations? 
Cesar disappears, and his influence predom- 
inates more even than during his life. Cic- 
ero, his adversary, is forced to exclaim: — 
‘ All the actions of Cesar, his writings, his 
words, his promises, his thoughts, have great- 
er power after his death than if he still 
lived.’|| For ages it has been sufficient to 


* Suetonius, ‘‘ Cesar,” xxii. 

t “Cesar determined to oy into Britain, the peo- 
ple of which had assisted the Gauls in almost all the 
wars.’’ —‘* Cesar,” De Bello Gallico, iv. xx. 

} Suetonius, ‘‘ Czsar,” xIvii. 

4 Appian, ‘ Civil Wars,” cx. 826.— Schweighiuser 


it. 
i Cicero, “ Epis. ad Atticum,” siv. x. 
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tell the world that such had been the will 
of Cesar to obtain the world’s obedience. 

“The above shows sufficiently the object 
I ea gee to myself in writing this history. 
That object is to prove that when Provi- 
dence raises-up ial men as Cesar, Charle- 
magne and Napoleon, it is to trace out for 
peoples the course they ought to pursue, to set 
the seal of their = upon a new era, and to 
accomplish the labour of several ages in a 
few years. Happy the nations who under- 
stand and follow them! wretched they who 
misconceive and strive against them! They 
act like the — they crucify their Mes- 
siah; they are blind_and_ guilty; blind in 
not sti: Powe the importance of their efforts 
to arrest the definitive triumph of good; 
guilty, inasmuch as they only retard prog- 
ress, by shackling her prompt and fruitful 
application. 

“In effect, neither the murder of Cesar 
nor the captivity of St. Helena have been 
able irretrievably to destroy two popular 
causes overthrown by a league disguising 
itself under the mask of liberty. In killing 
Cesar, Brutus plunged Rome into the hor- 
rors of civil war ; did not prevent the 
reign of Augustus, but he rendered those of 
Nero and Caligula possible. Neither has 
the ostracism of Napoleon by associated 
Europe prevented the empire from reviving ; 
yet, nevertheless, how far are we from the 
great questigiag resolved, the passions ap- 
peased, the@imitimate satisfaction given to 
peoples by the first empire. 

“Thus is daily verified, since 1815, this 
prophecy of the captive of St. Helena: — 

““¢ How many conflicts, how much blood, 
how many years are not still requisite before 
the good I desired to do-humanity can be 
realized.’ * “ NAPOLEON. 

“Palace of the Tuileries, March 20, 
1862.” ; 


CESAR AND HIS CRITICS. 


Even as the mighty Junius stood 
With secret daggers round, 

Drawn, when his mighty back he showed, 
Hid, when he turned and frowned. 


So the Imperial scribe is seen 
Of Cesar and his fall, 

Girt round with pens, as poniards keen, 
Filled less with ink than gall. 


*In truth, how many agitations, civil wars, and 
revolutions have not taken place in Europe since 
1815 !—in France, Spain, Italy, rom um, 





Hungary, Greece, and Germany 





SONNET.—DREAM 


4§ 
Eager — though safe from Juxivs’ fate, 
heir Gallic Caesar feel — 
Upon his book to wreak their hate, 
And stab it with their steel. 


And he that from their wielders’ fists 
Had struck the pens of France, 
Dares in the literary lists 
With them to break a lance ! 


Henceforth be KinGLAKE’s sneer withdrawn ; 
NAPoLeon ne’er did quail, 

Before the muskets of Boulogne, 
Or Piedmont’s leaden hail. 


His courage is of higher flight 
Than soldiers need or know, 
Who thus has dared a book to write 
With France’s wit his foe! ‘ 
Punch. 


SONNET 


ON A REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE IN SACRED 
AND PROFANE HISTORY, 


(See tie last Chapter 4 Judges and First Book of 
avy. 
The Son of Rue, round the Palatine 
Bade rise the city of the Infant State, 
Hereafter doomed the world to domi- 
nate: 
Rome’s walls ascend, and armed warriors shine, 
Forth issuing from her gates. —‘‘ Ye men of 
mine,” 
Cries the young King, “‘ what boots our 
lonely fate ? 
We must have women t etuate 
Our race and empire. — From the¥roud Sabine 
His daughters, at the feast of NEPTUNE, 
steal, 
And ‘so shall ye make fast the common 
weal! ”? — 
Had he some stray leaf of the Sibyl read, 
How at the dance, seven hundred years 
before, 
The wiveless Benjamites the Virgins bore | 
From Suito0n’s feast, to bless their marriage 
bed # 


Press. F. W. C. 


A WINTER DREAM OF PRINCETON. 
BY DAVY WELLS. 
Keen blasts sweep over Princeton hills, 








And round the fallen snow is whirled ; 


OF PRINCETON. 


In gullies wide the drifts are piled, * 
heir feathered crests all scooped and curled 
In eddies of the wind so wild. 


Its upland roads, blown clean and bare, 
Stretch out beneath the blanching moon ; 
Below the sheeted country lies, 
With leafless forests darkly strown, 


‘| Whose branches vein the frosty skies. 


If cruel winter rages there, 
Where hide the little birds that flung 
From every bush their merry strains ? 
Where float the butterflies that swung 
Alit on thistles in the lanes ? 


At morn, across the sunny road, 

Do shining snakes no longer glide 
And vanish under mossy cones # 

Are crickets dumb at eventide, 
Housed snugly under pasture stones ? 


Ah me, the nests are brimmed with snow ; 
Ice glitters where the leaves were green ; 
At dusk, upon the wayside bars 
No more the happy farmers lean, 
To gossip under dewy stars. = « 


All this I know; and yet to me 

In summer’s light the village gleams ; 
No stealthy frost that winter yields 

Sends shivers through the purling streams ; 
No breath of autumn seres the fields. 


No scarlet leaves from maple boughs 
Twirl lightly down on shaded grass, 
No shadows from a driving cloud 
O’er plains of scanty stubbles pass ; 
But buds are bright and birds are loud. 


In shaded brooks the sun-drops play ; 
Crows call above the rustling wheat ; 
From hidden nests on quiet eves, 
Trill happy gurgles, low and sweet, 
Half smothered in the sheltering leaves. 


When winter whirls about me here, 
I keep this picture in my mind; 
And so, when chilling tempests lower, 
A summer in the past I find, ‘ 
Whose glory floods my-dreamy hour. 


Princeton 





